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up the steep path to the little 

house at the foot of the mountain. 
The long basket on her back, partly 
supported by the band of cloth that 
passed across her forehead, was half 
full of huckleberries. As she sank down 
wearily on the top step she slipped 
the heavy basket from her shoulders. 

Alice Gordon came out on the small 
porch. Her cheeks were flushed and 
there were berry stains on her big 
apron. The pleasant odor of boiling 
fruit came from the house. 

When Alice saw Huckleberry Molly 
she frowned a little. At times, Alice, 
in common with some of her neighbors, 
got a little tired of Molly’s visits; but 
the girl’s natural kindness of heart 
always came to the top, as it did now 
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How far have you carried that heavy 
basket ?’’ 

Molly smiled up at her. ‘‘ Eight— 
nine mile to-day, over on Pine Moun- 
tain. Huckleberries thick over there. 
You want some more?’’ 

Alice Gordon considered. ‘‘Well, I’ve 
got sixteen quarts put up already. That 
ought to be enough, with the rest of 
my fruit.’’ 

Without a word, Huckleberry Molly 
reached for her basket and began to slip 
the supporting band round her fore- 
head. 

‘*Wait!’’ said Alice. ‘‘I think I will 
take them, Molly. I’ll get a pan and 
you measure them out. How much are 
they now ?”’ 

‘*Two bits quart. Me give you big 
quarts, you good to me long time. ”’ 

When Molly had measured out the 
berries, Alice brought her some cool 
lemonade and something to eat. The 
old squaw was plainly glad to sit on 
the shady porch and rest while she ate 
the luncheon. When at last she rose to 
go, she looked up at the towering 
peak of Old Eagle that reared its rocky 
summit a thousand feet above the 
house. 

‘*You stay here this winter?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘You live in this house?’’ 

‘*Why, of course !’’ said Alice. ‘*‘While 
my husband’s work is here we’ll live 
right here. This is owr house.’’ She 
said it a little proudly.as she glanced 
round at the porch and the bright little 
flower garden in front. 

‘*T like better you not live here this 
winter !’’ Molly muttered. ‘‘ Heap snow! 
Big, big snow — more than for long 
time. Me? I know—Injuns know ’ bout 
big snow. Old Eagle slide — mebbe 
kill.’’ 

Alice Gordon laughed. ‘‘Mercy!’’ she 
said. ‘‘Are you a witch, Molly? How 
do you know there’ll be big snow this 
winter ?’’ 

‘*Injun buck kill bear last week-— 
much fat, heap fat. Injuns know. Can’t 
fool old Molly.’’ 

Mumbling to herself, she shuffled 
awkwardly down the path. 

When John Gordon came home from 
work that night, his young wife told 

‘him of Huckleberry Molly’s doleful 
prediction. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I guess if amyone 
knows, it’s an Indian. People up here 
say they never fail. Seven years ago was 
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feet deep on the level.’’ 


replied smiling. ‘‘This house is only | them. 
fifteen feet high. We’re likely to get | 
snowed under if we stay here, but 
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keeps sloughing off and doesn’t stay on 
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don’t you worry, dear. ’’ 
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After supper they took the baby out | to love the great gray rocks and the hardy | 
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seen, and for long periods that day she 
stood at the door and looked up at the 
mountain peaks. John enjoyed her 
childish delight in the spectacle. 

“*It’s come early,’’ he said, with a 
laugh. ‘‘ Here it is only the 7th of 
October and the first snow! I guess 
Huckleberry Molly knew what she was 
talking about, all right. It’s likely to 
be a tough winter. The fellows down 
at the station say there’ll be trouble 
a-plenty on the railway, just as there 
was seven years ago when not a wheel 
except the rotary snowplough turned 
for a whole month. ’’ 

Alice looked at him with shining 
eyes. 

“‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘what an experi- 
ence! How glad I am there’s to be lots 
of snow this winter! Think, John, 
I never even touched it in my life!’’ 

October slipped into November. The 
days were short and dreary, and each 
brought either rain or snow. Early 
in December the snow began to fall in 
earnest. Flakes of almost incredible size 
floated down steadily all day and all 
night and all day again. Trains became 
irregular, and at last stopped running 
altogether. 

Six miles below the mountain ham- 
let a freight train was stalled between 
two slides, and while standing there 
it was caught by another slide and 
carried bodily down into a cafion seven 
hundred feet deep. A few days later a 
mountain side covered with green tim- 
ber tore down in an avalanche and 
wrecked a long bridge over a ravine. 

The railway men worked long hours 
and risked their lives every day. Acci- 
dents occurred but no fatalities, and 
the men unconcernedly went on keep- 
ing the road as clear as possible. 

In the little house at the foot of Old 
Eagle Alice Gordon did not fear any 
danger. Her neighbors from the valley 
below often came up to see her, and 
they assured her that no house in the 
hamlet was safer than hers. Old Eagle 
had never slid—would never slide. 

Day by day the snow crept higher; 
it completely covered the windows and 
then the roof. John had cut a narrow 
passageway upward from the front 
porch so that he and his wife could go 
up to the surface by steep, hard-packed 
snow steps. 

People on snowshoes walked over one 
another’s houses and in some places 
over the snow - buried electric - light 
wires. In the hamlet the long, covered 
snow shed that had been built years 
before for the children to use in going 
back and forth between home and 
school was in constant use. Leading off 
from it at intervals were smaller sheds 
that connected the various houses with 
that main artery of passage. Thus the 
women could visit one another with- 
out exposing themselves to the cold and 
the snow. Little by little, however, the 
snow sifted into the sheds through the 
openings that had been left for light, 
and in time you had to bend almost 
double in order to get through. Fortu- 
nately, the little town was supplied 
with electric light ; otherwise life in the 
darkened, buried houses would have 
been much less endurable. No shed 
connected John Gordon’s house with 
the main artery, but there was a hard- 


the last big snow—more than twenty | on the cool poreh, and sat in the dusk swinging | green ferns that grew round them, the swift | packed path that went straight from 


| Slowly in the hammock. The baby in his white | cascades, from which the mountains got their | the steps in the snow to the nearest 

Alice laughed incredulously. ‘‘How | nightgown was asleep on Alice’s arm. Their | name, and the wild, unconquered fierceness of | | covered passageway. 

absurd! Why, twenty feet would be| young hearts were full of content as they 

clear over the roof of this house!’’ | watched the stars come out one by one in the 
‘*T should say so!’’ John Gordon | small patch of sky over the high peaks round 


At Christmas every one of the twenty 


August with its hot, dreamy days melted | homes in the place had its own Christ- 
into September and the smoky, hazy days | | mas tree, and there were happy gather- 


began. Far off there were mountain fires. Some | ings, good dinners and much laughter. 


| 


At first when the young railway man had | days the sun shone only as a yellow ball and | | Turkeys and chickens had been brought 
brought her to this wild, deep nook in the | at night the moon was red. Then October came | in on the rotary snowplough and the 
there’s no danger of Old Eagle’s slid- | mountains, Alice had been filled with something | and with it the flaming colors of changing | 
ing. There’ve been plenty of slides| almost like fear. From the pleasant, level| leaves. Old Eagle was afire with red and| plied with necessary staples. There was 
round here,—the railway knows all | stretches of southern California, to which she | | yellow. 
about that,—but Old Eagle has never | had always been accustomed, to these deep, | Early in October Alice rose one morning and, | 
slid. They say it’s too steep—the snow | dark cajions and towering crags of the High | looking from her window, could not repress a) 


one store of the village was well sup- 


no fear of famine as yet, but no one 
knew at what moment a slide more 
disastrous than the others might cut off 


Cascades had been for her a marvelous and not | ery of wonder and delight. Halfway up Old | the supplies from outside. 
long enough to form an avalanche. So | altogether pleasing change; but gradually she| Eagle the wonderful colors were suddenly | 


At last, a week or two after Christ- 


had become used to the place, and had grown | blotted out by an expanse of glistening white. | mas, the snow ceased falling and it 
It was the first snow that Alice had ever | began to rain. For two days rain fell 
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URRYING down the dusty 
H road with her forehead puck- 

ered into a frown, Myra was 
so intent on the wrathful words that 
were racing through her mind that 
she half formed them with her lips. ‘‘If you 
think that just because mother and I haven’t 
anyone to stand up for us we can’t stand up 
for ourselves, you’ll find yourself mightily 
mistaken. We know what our rights are, and 
we’re going to have ’em. You needn’t think 
you can cheat us just because —’’ 

A sound behind her broke her thoughts. 
The irregular coughing and rattling that she 
heard told her, even before she turned to look, 
that Uncle Everett was coming in his automo- 
bile. In another moment the machine stopped 
beside her; it was an antiquated two-cylinder 
runabout that Uncle Everett had bought at an 
auction out of consideration for his old white 
mare, now retired from active service. When 
the little car stopped, the engine stopped also. 

‘‘There, now!’’ exclaimed the old man. ‘‘I 
was goin’ to ask you if you was goin’ to the 
village, but if this here road eater don’t behave 
I don’t know’s we ever should get there, even 
8’posin’ we was to start.’’ 

‘*Let me crank for you, Uncle Everett,’’ said 
Myra, stepping in front of the car. 


‘*No! Hold on! ”’ -he exclaimed. ‘‘ She is 


awful touchy this morning ; she might fly out at | 
you. Better let me handle her ; she knows me.’’ | 


Fussily adjusting spark and throttle, Uncle | 
Everett climbed out, and after a little coax- 
ing induced the engine to run again. 

‘**'Pain’t’s if I hadn’t been kind to her, 
neither, ’’ he said. 

Releasing the brake, Uncle Everett cautiously 
jockeyed for a start. The ‘‘road eater’’ remon- 
strated with a cough or two and a sulky jerk, 
but consented to move. As they rattled along, 
Uncle Everett glanced at Myra. The frown was 
on her forehead again and her lips were set. 

‘*Uncle Everett,’’ she suddenly asked, ‘‘did 
anyone ever work for you on shares?’’ 

He threw back his head in a silent laugh. 

‘‘So that’s it,’’ he said. ‘‘I thought some- 
thin’ was worryin’ you. I guess Bill McGaw 
didn’t give you complete satisfaction on that 
potato patch he was workin’ for you.’’ 

He paused to mancuvre the automobile 
through a deep bit of sand. 

‘*Well, yes, ’’ he went on sympathetically, ‘‘I 
presume I’ve had about every kind of experi- 
ence, there is with folks workin’ for me, and 
me for them, and sometimes it works well, and 
sometimes it don’t. You mostly always want 
to be round when the job’s goin’ on, so’s to 
kind of see that things get along all right, 
and if you do that, seems though you might 
almost’s well do the whole job yourself—seems 
though. 

‘*Now there’s Joe Lacy. Hetty, she said if 
I didn’t get round to get that stove wood piled 
in the shed pretty soon, she was goin’ to get 
Joe to do it; and I said mebbe she’d better, 
and so she did. But Joe, he come round one 
afternoon when we wasn’t neither of us to 
home, and he got that stove wood all piled in 

‘the shed neat as a pin, but it’s clear off there 
in the north end where you have to go out and 
round and in the other door to git it, ’stead of 
pilin’ it where I’d cleared a place right by the 
door into the kitchen, where any man with 
the least mite of sense would have piled it.’’ 

They came out on the brow of the steep hill 
above the river, down which Uncle Everett 
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| began a masterly descent that 
seemed for the moment to absorb 
all his attention. As they neared 
the foot of the hill, he exclaimed, ‘‘Why, * 
if there ain’t Joe Lacy, now!’’ 

He brought the car to a stop, whereupon the 
engine died with a deep-drawn sob. Joe came 
alongside, put one foot on the hub and began 
to talk. Myra wondered whether she ought to 
get out and walk on—sometimes they talked a 
long time. Then she heard Joe ask whether 
the stove wood was ‘‘piled all right. ’’ 

‘* Just as neat as a pin,’’ Uncle Everett 
replied. ‘‘Hetty says she never see no prettier 
pile of wood in her life, and she didn’t know 
but it’d pretty near be worth the trouble to go 
and take a look at it ever’ now and then.’’ 

‘‘Why, what d’you mean, trouble?’’ asked 
Joe. 

‘*Well,’’ said Uncle Everett, ‘‘I was kind of 
expectin’ to have it piled right next the kitchen 
door, just like we always do, and I was sort | 
of disappointed when I seen where it was. 
But Hetty says I ought of told you, and seein’s 
I didn’t, and you made such a nice pile of it, 
| she didn’t want me to mention nothin’ ’bout 
|it for fear of you feelin’ bad about it. But I 
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of feller that’d feel worse about 
gettin’ a thing wrong like that if ever 
you did come to know, and — 

‘*Say, Uncle Everett,’’ said Joe eagerly, 
‘‘T’ll come round and fix that all right. ’’ 

““That’s just what I told her!’’ said Uncle 
Everett triumphantly. ‘‘I says, ‘Joe Lacy 
won’t want you slushin’ round outside gettin’ 
your feet soppin’ wet every time you want a 
stick of wood.’ Ain’t no need to crank her, Joe; 
just give her a shove behind, and she’ll pick 
up all right goin’ down the hill. Thanks. Come 
round Thursday and stay to dinner, and we’ll 
have one of them onion stews. ’’ 

They slid down the rest of the hill and sput- 
tered across the bridge. 

**Uncle Everett,’’ said Myra at last, ‘‘how 
did you learn to do things like that?’’ 

‘*You mean about Joe?’’ he asked. 

Myra nodded, but for a moment he did not 
_ answer. 

‘*T)’ye ever read The Yachtsman’s Friend; 
or The Complete Art of Sailing Small Boats?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Myra, in some wonder. ‘‘Why?’’ 

‘*T seen one once when I was a young feller. 
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SAID UNCLE EVERETT TRIUMPHANTLY 





It was out in the Rocky Mountains, 
in a shack way up in Parachute Gap 
—we broke in and spent two nights 
on account of a snowstorm. There 
was nothin’ else to read and so I read 
it. It told how when you was sailin’ along and 


. nothin’ else much to do, you want to think 


about what you would do if you was in a tight 


says I knew you’d rather know, | place. While you have plenty of time, you figger 
’cause I says you was the kind | 


out what you ought todo; then when you don’t 
have time to think, you do the right thing 
without thinking. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Myra absently, ‘‘I suppose you 
do.’’ 

‘*Sure you do,’’ said Uncle Everett. ‘‘When 
you get mad it’s just like a squall hittin’ your 
boat: it’s too late to do any thinkin’—or you 
always think wrong. You keep goin’ over in 
your mind all the fool things you ought not to 
do, and so you get madder and madder. You’re 
rehearsin’ the wrong part all the time, and the 
part you rehearse is the part you’re bound to 
play when the time comes, whether you want 
to or not. I just thought I’d get into the habit 
of rehearsin’ the right part.’’ 

‘*Tt seems to work pretty well,’’ said Myra 
thoughtfully. 

Uncle Everett brought the ancient runabout 
up before the drug store in the village; this 
time the engine did not stop until he turned 
the switch. 

‘*T’1l meet you here if you want to go back 
with me,’’ he said. ‘‘Whoever gets here first 
can wait for the other. ’’ 

Myra thanked him, and walked irresolutely 
into the post oftice. She had come to reproach 
Bill MeGaw about the potatoes, but she had 
rehearsed the wrong part; now she wanted 
time for another rehearsal. But she met him 
at the door of the post office—even then she 
would have passed him with no more than a 
greeting if he had not stopped her. 

‘*You git them potatoes all right?’’ he asked 
cheerfully. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, with a smile, ‘‘and we put 
them in our barrels, so you can get the sacks 
the next time you come by. I was ashamed we 
didn’t pick out a better piece of land for you.’’ 

‘*Why ?’’ he asked. ‘‘The land was all right, 
wasn’t it?’’ 

‘*T thought the potatoes ran pretty small,’’ 
said Myra; ‘‘but we hoped you’d get enough 
out of it to pay you for your time.’’ 

‘*] thought they graded up all right,’’ said 
he. 

Myra went slowly back across the common 
and got into the dusty little runabout. Before 
long, Bill McGaw followed her. 

‘Say, Myra,’’ he began, ‘‘I divided them 
potatoes before I graded ’em ; but if you want, 
I’ll take ’em back, them I brought you, and 
grade them, too. Then we’ll divide the number 
ones and the number twos, and so on, and then 
we’ll know where we stand.’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know, Bill,’’ she said reflec- 
tively. ‘‘ Do you think it would be worth 
while?’”’ 

‘¢?’Tain’t much trouble,’’ said he, ‘‘and I 
guess it’d be the fairest way. I’ll get ’em when 
I come by Monday night. ’’ 

Bill disappeared, and Myra sat thinking until 
Uncle Everett returned. 

‘*Uncle Everett, ’’ said she, ‘‘don’t you think 
that getting the right cue is almost as good as 
rehearsing the right part?’’ 

The old man chuckled. ‘‘Seems though it 
was,’” he said, ‘‘sometimes—almost. ’’ 





without ceasing. A warm chinook wind had 
blown up from the south and the snow hegan 
to loosen on the mountain sides. The men in 
the village became anxious. More than one 
would have given much could he have sent 
his wife and children out of the place, but 
no trains had been running for three weeks. 
Several families had moved to the school- 
house to sleep; the seats had been taken up 
and school dismissed until conditions should 
become better. 

Anxious eyes were lifted to Old Eagle, the 
tallest and steepest of all the mountain peaks. 
But many sloughs and minor slides that 
occurred renewed the feeling of confidence. 
Old Eagle could not slide. 

On the second day of the rain Huckleberry 
Molly clambered awkwardly down the steep, 
narrow snow steps of the Gordons’ house. 
When Alice opened the door, the old squaw 
stood looking at her strangely. 

‘*You come!’’ she said. ‘‘Wrap baby. I carry. 
You get what you want—you come! Old Eagle 
going to slide soon—to-night—mebbe to- 
morrow—you come!’’ 

Alice stared at her. She refused to be 
alarmed ; she even felt a little indignant with 
the old squaw. 

‘‘Why, Molly,’’ she said, ‘‘I should say not! 
I guess my husband knows whether there is 
any danger. And baby is sick, too—he had a 
touch of croup night before last. I shouldn’t 
think of taking him out in this rain. There 
isn’t a particle of danger. Everyone says Old 
Eagle is safe!’’ 

Huckleberry Molly listened patiently. Then 
she repeated stolidly, ‘‘You come. Old Molly 
know—Injun always know. You come. Old 
Eagle going to slide. Where your man?’’ 

Alice became angry. ‘‘Molly,’’ she cried, ‘‘I 
will not go! My husband would come and get 


me if there were any danger. He’s off on the 
snowplough. He knows these mountains—he 
says Old Eagle is safe—they all say so.’’ 

Huckleberry Molly hesitated a moment, and 
then pushed her way into the house. ‘‘Where 
baby ?’’ she asked. ‘‘Go get blanket. I wrap 
him up—carry him. You come!’’ 

Alice Gordon was almost in tears with vexa- 
tion. ‘‘Molly,’’ she said, ‘‘you go away! 1 
promise you that if I hear any noise that sounds 
like a slide I’ll take baby and go. I’ll run down 
through the snowshed. ’’ 

~**You no hear slide—all this snow over 
house! Rain now—much rain make snow loose 
on Old Eagle. You come—please!’’ The Indian 
woman began to coax. ‘‘We go down to depot 
or somebody’s house down there. ’’ 

‘*Molly, I tell you once for all—no! These 
other people who ran away from their homes— 
they’re afraid! I’m not afraid! I shall stay 
here!’’ 

Without a word Huckleberry Molly gath- 
ered her blanket close round her and went 
out. 

That night at eight o’clock when John Gor- 
don should have come home, Alice went to the 
door; she thought she would go up and watch 
for him. She opened the door and gave a low 
cry of horror. Before her rose a solid mass of 
frozen snow—the doorway was completely 
blocked. The snow had caved in and the rain 
had turned it to ice. 

For one moment her heart seemed to stand 
still—then it leaped violently. Trapped! It 
was utterly impossible to get through that 
wall of ice and snow. When John came,—so 
she tried to reassure herself, —he would know 
what to do. He would break a way through 


baby down ‘there under the snow. 








Andy McDowell had not come home, and his 
wife had walked the floor all night. It might 
be John’s turn to-night to be out on the snow- 
= something might have happened—a 
slide 

She thought of Huckleberry Molly, and 
said to herself, ‘‘Oh, why didn’t I go! Why 
didn’t I go!l’’ 

With her hands clasped together and her 
heart full of sudden panic, she walked up and 
down the room. Laddie, the big collie,evidently 
sharing her excitement, stalked beside her. She 
imagined that she heard a queer, muffled noise 


‘—a sliding, rumbling sound that meant—that 


could mean nothing except death! 

Suddenlf she became aware of a rasping 
sound outside. John! John digging his way 
in! Flinging open the door she cried out, but 
only the rasping sound answered her. Sud- 
denly, as she watched with dilated eyes, two 
fists broke through the crust of ice and snow 
and ina moment Huckleberry Molly had forced 
her way through the wall. 

This time she did not stop to talk. Her big, 
coarse hands were cut and bleeding, but she 
took no notice. She shuffled into the bedroom 
and catching up the sleeping baby, wrapped 
him in his blankets. His little fair head drooped 
sleepily upon her shoulder and she lifted a fold 
of the blanket and covered it. Then she pointed 
to a heavy coat that hung on the wall. 

‘*Put on!’’ she ordered. ‘‘ Your man—he no 
come home to-night—heap big slide—snow- 
plough no can come back. You come now. ’”’ 

Mechanically Alice put on the big coat and 
wound a scarf round her head. 

Huckleberry Molly looked round. ‘‘Money ? 


| You got money? You take ’em! Take clothes 
that awful barrier and come to her and the | 


for baby—hurry !’’ 
As in a dream Alice Gordon obeyed. She 


But suppose he did not come! Last night | called the big collie, and lighted a lantern. 





Then the strange little procession started. 
Huckleberry Molly carried the bundled sleep- 
ing baby on one shoulder and the lantern in 
her other hand. Alice followed with a suit vase 
hastily stuffed with clothes for the baby. 
Behind them came the dog. 

Somehow they clambered up to the level and 
out into the open. Ahead of them a short dis- 
tance was the entrance to the snowshed. Alice 
looked round. The rain had ceased. All the 
world, apparently, was one great expanse of 
snow. Not a house roof was visible! And 
over all, high and menacing, towered Old 
Eagle! 

Suddenly panic seized Alice. It seemed to 
her excited fancy that she could see something 
moving, far up there under the pale light of 
the moon. Everything was still, but she imag- 
ined that she heard a distant muffled sound. 

‘‘Oh, hurry! Hurry!’’ she cried to the dark 
figure before her. 

Crouching low, they entered the mouth of 
the long snowshed, which the lantern feebly 
illuminated. Several times Alice, less sure- 
footed than the old squaw, fell into the snow 
that banked the narrow path. 

The baby woke and cried. A projecting shelf 
of snow along one side had struck him in the 
face. To the frightened girl the quarter mile 
that they slowly traversed through the dark, 
low shed seemed interminable. 

At last Huckleberry Molly turned into a side 
passage that led from the main shed. A gleam 
of light shone through the cracks round a door, 
and the squaw stumbled toward it. The baby 
still cried, and Alice was calling: 

‘*O Mrs. Maloney, open the door! Open the 
door!’’ 

The door was at once flung open, and a 
broad, good-natured Irishwoman looked out. 

‘* My soul, ’tis Mrs. Gordon!’’ she cried. 
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‘*Come in! Come in!’’ She caught the baby 
from Huckleberry Molly’s arms and cuddled 
him against her motherly shoulder. Then she 
reached out and pulled Alice into the warm 
kitchen. ‘‘Come in, Molly, you, too!’’ she cried. 
‘‘Now, then, what does it mean ?’’ 

Alice told her. : 

‘‘My soul alive!’’ cried Mrs. Maloney. ‘‘I 
thought there wasn’t a livin’ soul up on the 
hill to-night! I heard you had left and —’’ 

Mrs. Maloney broke off and held up her hand. 
‘*‘What’s that! Hark! ’Tis a slide somewhere!’’ 
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she cried in great excitement. ‘‘I know the 
sound—I was here seven years ago. Listen!’’ 

A long, low, rumbling, sliding, grinding 
sound came dully to their ears, —a vibration, a 
roar, —an ever-increasing volume of sound that 
finally died away into silence. 

The next morning John Gordon, haggard 
from lack of sleep and filled with terror at the 
thought of what might have been, came up 
from the station where he had heard the news, 
and walked into Mrs. Maloney’s warm kitchen, 
never thinking to knock. He held his wife and 











AN AMERICAN HOSPITAL TRAIN EQUIPPED WITH EVERY CONVENIENCE FOR 
MAKING THE WOUNDED MEN COMFORTABLE 


we supposed, of 
a hard day. After 
working nine hours 
in the surgical wards 
of American Red Cross Military 
Hospital No. 1, my son and I 
had gone out to breathe a little 
fresh air before creeping up to 
the vast attic where we slept with 
forty other orderlies and twice 
as many ambulance drivers. He 
was the youngest orderly, and I the oldest, 
and the strain told upon us more or less. 
‘*Bonne nuit!’’ we cried to the sentinel at 


|: was the end, as 


& 


| baby in his arms and looked at Huckleberry 
Molly, who was sitting beside the stove. 

‘*Tt’s all gone, little wife,’’ he said. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing left—everything buried under tons of 
| Snow and rock! But I never was so happy in 
my life. At the end of the week a train’s coming 
through and I’m going to take you and the 
baby out until spring. If you had stayed in 
the house ten minutes longer —’’ 

He left the sentence unfinished, and shud- 
dered at the thought that filled his mind. 

Alice went over to the stove and put her arm 





* 








round the Indian woman’s shoulders. ‘‘I’d be 
there, John,’’ she said, ‘‘I’d be there—now— 
if it hadn’t been for Molly. She—she —’’ 

Huckleberry Molly’s small, black eyes shone 
and her swarthy cheeks glowed. 

**You good to me long time,’’ she said, with 
a wide gesture. ‘‘ Me? I good to you little 
short time. Ugh! Nothing much.’’ 

‘“*Come, now,’’ broke in Mrs. Maloney. 
‘Look at this smokin’-hot breakfast. Sit up to 
the table, ivery one of you, and thank heaven 
you’re alive to eat me good griddlecakes!’’ 
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ORDERLY WANTED! 
necdotes of Hospital fife in France 
“Hofessor George MCLean Harper 


of Frinceton University~O 


nose and two jaws and a mouth 


substantial piece of 
physical manhood, an 
undimmed jollity, 
and more good sense 
and good feeling than 
most persons possess at their 
best. When he first arrived in my 
ward, which was named after 
the city of New Haven, Connect- 
icut, I was puzzled how we were 
to move him from the stretcher 
to his bed, although I had two 
big Swiss stretcher bearers to help me. But 
Pigeon took the matter into his own hands. 


Among the arrivals that 
night were two French soldiers 
with whom I was to become 
intimate, Hardy Pigeon, a mid- 
dle-aged Breton, and Robert 
Bernard, a mere boy, from the 
heart of the country; and also 
an American aviator, who cut a 


‘*Don’t do anything except what I tell you,’’ 
he said; and then, giving precisely the right 
directions and prying himself along inch by 
inch with elbow and heel, he made the transfer 
with the least possible pain. 

When his fat, rosy face, with its big, blue, 
baby eyes stared up at last from the pillow, 
he was the picture of contentment. Presently 


the gate as he sprang from his box. 

** Bonne nuit, messieurs, et bon repos! ’’ 
he answered, stepping back again out of the 
lamplight with his rifle. 

In the long corridor of the hospital the hum 
and hurry of day had been succeeded by a deep 
hush. We passed through the reception hall, 


and two good eyes like any 
other man, and even if one of 
the bones of his leg was made 
of silver, he could walk. 
‘*Some people, I understand, 
are fond of collecting souvenirs 
of the war,’’ he said, with a 








into which fresh cases are brought on stretchers 
and where they lie in rows while their wounds 
are recorded, their poor little possessions taken 
from them and labeled, and their clothes gently 
stripped off. We passed the bathroom, where 
they are washed and rolled in clean blankets 
before being carried away to bed. All was dark, 
silent and empty now. On our left ranged the 
wards, in which the wounded were asleep. 
Outside every door stood a little table with a 
lamp and a steamer chair or a couch for the 
night nurses. On our right, through the open 
windows, the fresh perfume of roses was wafted 
in from the garden. 

We were feeling tired and slack. It seemed 
an age since we had eaten anything. The 
want of sugar and fat in our diet left us 
hungry every night within two hours after 
supper. I dreaded the three flights of stairs 
that we had to climb. Then something occurred 
that made me ashamed of myself and gave 
new vigor to my legs. 

In a bay window was a little space sur- 
rounded by a muslin screen; a light inside 
this thin partition brought out the funny pat- 
tern in the cloth. Through a gap I perceived 
a corner of a table, on which lay some sheets 
of paper, and over the paper a lean white hand 
was moving back and forth in the act of 
writing. 

‘*T know this man,’’ said my son, stopping; 
‘*he’s an English lieutenant, and I often talk 
with him. Let’s jolly him up a bit.’’ 

‘*Hello! Glad to see you!’’ said the English- 
man, laying aside his pen as we peeped round 
the screen. Then I recognized in him the person 
who was known all over the hospital as the 
Reconstructed Man. He was a miracle of what 
is known, I believe, as plastic surgery. His 
face and one of his legs were high testimonials 
to the daring imagination and patient skill 
of the celebrated Dr. Du Bouchet. Numerous 
parts of his body were growing in places where 
nature never intended them to be. He was the 
supreme example of bone, flesh and skin graft- 
ing. Politely insisting on my taking his chair, 
while he and my son perched, one on the table, 
the other on the window sill, he appeared so 
friendly and sociable that I ventured to ques- 
tion him about himself. 

‘‘Writing your memoirs, I suppose?’’ 

** Yes,’’ he admitted. ‘‘ I’m jotting down 
what I remember of my short campaign and 
such thoughts as have come to me in my long 
hospital life. ’’ 

His long hospital life! Long, indeed, as we 
were to learn, for he was wounded on May 6, 
1915, and had undergone I am afraid to say 
how many operations, until now he had a 





smile. ‘‘I’m not collecting any. I’m a souve- 
nir of the war myself. ’’ 

In the good old times he had been a teacher, 
and then for some years an actor. When I 
expressed a fear that he might find it difficult 
to make a living hereafter, he gave me an 
answer that struck me as very English in its 
cheerfulness and pluck. 

‘* Afraid of that? Not a bit. Trust me; [’ll 
find a way.’’ 

‘*We must be scampering off to bed now,’’ I 
said to my son; and the boy gave me a glance 
that showed he had caught the word ‘‘scam- 
pering.’’ 

It so happened that we had no sooner fallen 
asleep than we were roused by a voice ringing 
through the big room: ‘Fresh cases arriving! 
Orderlies wanted!’’ So down we went and 
found the wounded already coming in. Under 
the gaslight at the door, ambulance after ambu- 
lance backed up. We opened the hoods and as 
gently as possible drew the stretchers out, each 
with a human form lying on it wrapped in a 
blanket, and bore them into the hall, where 
we laid them in rows on the floor. 

The men looked very helpless, moving noth- 
ing except their eyes. Some of them were sun- 
burned, some ruddy, some ghastly pale. Many 
were caked with mud, powdered with dust. 
The gas jets, flickering in the night wind, threw 
streaks of light here and there capriciously, 
now showing a patch of blood on a bandage, 
now striking a button or a war cross, now 
revealing the tense lines of a man’s mouth 
and the staring agony of his eyes. With reluc- 
tance, in spite of our assurance that all should 
be restored to them, they gave up their little 
comfort bags, the gift of the American Red 
Cross. 

‘*Where are you wounded ?’’ we asked each 
sufferer; and then undressed him quickly and 
wrapped him again in his blanket. Laying 
aside the stained and muddy clothes to be dis- 
infected and cleaned, we carried the bare man 
to be bathed. 

One poor fellow, who had heard nothing but 
English from the moment he was picked up on 
the field by two American Red Cross men, 
refused to answer questions or to part with his 
belongings. 

‘‘What’s the matter, my friend?’’ one of us 
asked him in French. ‘‘Don’t you trust us?’’ 

‘*Aren’t you a Boche?’’ he whispered. 
‘*Tsn’t this a German prison ?’’ 

He was not convinced of his error until 
some one called his attention to the flags— 
French, British, .Belgian, American—that were 
draped over a desk in the corner. Then a light 
broke out in his face and he shouted for joy. 


consented to remain. I shall call him Charles. 


else in the place. He was ultra-American, an 
astonishing combination of energy, nerve and 
self-assurance, and the only person I ever saw 
who could speak out to Dr. Moreau, the French 
military eye specialist, before whom nurses 
quailed, orderlies turned to stone, and sick men 
jumped from their beds and stood at attention. 
Charles, in the uniform of the Lafayette Squad- 
ron, with his medals flapping on his chest, 
would walk up to this formidable disciplinarian 
with the utmost indifference and say: 

‘*Well, doctor, when are you going to let me 
out? I’ve telegraphed the fellows at the front 
that I’m going to fly out to them next Monday 
and join them in a raid on Tuesday. They’re 
having a dinner for me Monday evening, and 
I’ve promised to be there. I never break my 
word, though I often break’ my ribs. So it’s 
up to you, dear doctor. ’’ 

He had recently fallen in a ‘‘crash,’’ injur- 
ing one of his eyes, not to mention a few 
bones. He could not be kept in bed, and 
roamed the corridors, beautifully dressed, car- 
rying himself like a prince of the powers of 
the air, as indeed he was, and causing all the 
serubbing women and waitresses to neglect 
their work, his good eye blazing and forever 
seeking Dr. Moreau, from whom he intended 
to extract permission to return to the front. 
Our French wounded were only too glad to be 
in hospital, and to lie in clean beds, and have 
enough to eat and leisure to chat over their 
cigarettes; but the fiery Charles simply burned 
his way out by the flame of his impatience. 

One afternoon there was a great commotion, 
everyone running to the windows to look at 
an aéroplane that was humming overhead. 

‘*What’s up?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Don’t we see 
aéroplanes every day ?’’ 

‘*Ah, yes,’’ the men replied; ‘‘but this is 
M. Charles. He said he should fly over us this 
afternoon and show he was himself again by 
looping the loop three times. There he goes!’’ 

Sure enough, Charles was doing the most 
terrifying performances right over the garden. 
He was killed a few weeks later. 

Hardy Pigeon, who in civil life was an 
exporter of chestnuts from a small town in 
Brittany, where he carried on a business estab- 
lished by his mother more than fifty years ago, 
had had his left leg amputated at the hip and 
had received broad flesh wounds in both arms, 
one shoulder and the other leg. Moreover, he had 
been trepanned for a wound in his head. Thus 
he had lost many of his original two hundred 
and twenty pounds, but there remained a pretty 





great figure in our hospital in the short time he 


Charles was a different type from anyone 





his hand went round to his comfort bag, which 
we had hung on the bedpost, and he pulled 
out a novel, into which he plunged, and was 
lost to the world. 

**You seem terribly fond of reading.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied briskly, with the high 
voice of a blond, fat, treble singer, ‘‘that’s one 
good thing the war has done: it has given me 
a taste for books. Before the war I never read 
at all, not even the newspapers — unless, of 
course, there was some interesting crime. I’ve 
finished this book, which I began in the field 
hospital. I wish I had another.’’ 

“Oh, I'll get you a book,”’ said I. ‘‘Have 
you ever read The Three Musketeers?’’ I 
asked, naturally mentioning my own favorite 
French novel. 

‘*No, but I’ve heard of it; that would be 
fine. ’’ 

So I fetched him, from the hospital library, 
the immortal work of Dumas, which I con- 
sidered the most exciting story that was ever 
written. Hardy Pigeon began it eagerly, but 
in a day or two laid it aside and asked me for 
‘*something more criminal. ’’ 

One day I noticed that the one-legged men 
in wheel chairs who usually haunted the cor- 
ridor were rolling themselves all in a fleet in 
one direction, following a stranger in civilian 
clothes who sometimes walked, sometimes ran, 
and occasionally kicked as high as his head. 

‘tWhat’s the matter with him?’’ I inquired, 
setting down my tray of instruments. 

‘* Watch him!’’ cried the cripples. ‘‘Just 
watch him!’’ 

I watched him a long time without observing 
anything remarkable except his peculiar habit 
of kicking and running; and in the end I had 
to be told that he was a former patient in our 
hospital, amputated below both knees, and now 
there to advertise a wonderful artificial leg. 

Hardy Pigeon, who witnessed the perform- 
ance, said to me scornfully, ‘‘That’s all very 
well! No doubt it’s a grand leg. But it costs 
six hundred frances. That’s too much for me. I 
shall have to put up with the government leg, 
which costs fifty.’’ 

A French lady who was standing near us 
laughed until she cried, when she heard this; 
or perhaps it would be truer to say she cried 
first. 

**Tt was so French of him,’’ she explained, 
‘*so very French, and so sad. ‘The govern- 
ment leg’! Of course the government leg would 
be a poor one. ’’ 

I have always been convinced that the best 
people in all European countries are the peas- 
antry. It was the opinion of nurses and order- 
lies in our hospital that in general the private 





soldiers, the largest element of whom were 
peasants, were superior in temper and char- 
acter to the ofticers, who for the most part 
belonged to what we call so falsely ‘‘the higher 
walks of life.*? They bore pain better, they 
made fewer demands, they showed more grat- 
itude, they were more self-forgetful. 

My peasant boy, Robert Bernard, who came 
from a poor little farm in the Department of 
Creuse, in the very middle of France, was a 
good example of the virtues that belong to 
‘‘nlain people,’’ as President Cleveland used 
to term them. He had been hit by a rifle bullet 
that broke the top of his thigh bone in a nasty, 
zigzag fracture and that cut the sciatic nerve. 
He was obliged to lie on his face day and night, 
with his wounded leg resting on a chair beside 
the bed, and it was my privilege to rub, bathe 
and feed him, and amuse and comfort him 
when he took to worrying about the loss of 
feeling in his foot. I taught him the French 
game of dames—which I hardly knew myself, 
and with much ingenuity contrived to make 
him beat me two rounds out of every three. It is 
something halfway between checkers and chess. 


Most of the men, naturally enough, took 
orderlies and nurses (‘‘meeses,’’ they called 
these) quite for granted, but Robert did not 
take me for granted. I believe he loved me, 
and I am sure I loved him. His patience, and 
his pleasure in being stroked, reminded me of 
a horse; but he had the intelligent good will 
of a man. Give him the least excuse for being 
cheerful and he would smile. His one anxiety 
was lest he might never be able to work on the 
farm again. Pain or no pain, he allowed me to 
bend and straighten his leg many times a day, 
to prevent stiffness in the knee joint. When he 
spoke of his home and his boyhood life there, 
the words came thick and fast and his cheeks 
flushed. When I told him I was coming to my 
home in America, he looked really sorry, and 
said very sadly: 

‘*Then you will not be here to see me when 
I get up.’’ 

Some time after my return to this country, 
there came a letter from him, which said, ‘'l 
am on crutches now. I wish I could see you. 
I should give you much less trouble than I 
did when my wound was new.’’ 





THE_GUARDSMAN 


CBy Homer Greene 


Chapter Nine, in 5 ae Company E goes on riot duty 


HE buzz of excitement caused 

by Chick’s appearance on the 
witness stand had scarcely 
subsided, and the first question had 
not yet been asked him, when a man, 
breathless and perturbed, entered the 
court room, pushed his way up to the table 
where the Barriscales were sitting, and an- 
nounced in a loud whisper that a riot was at 
that moment in progress at the Barriscale mills. 
Immediately all was confusion. People began 
hastily to leave the room. The president of 


the court-martial announced an adjournment | 


until the following Tuesday. 
There had, indeed, been a serious disturb- 
ance on the plaza in front of the mills, but by 


the time the Barriscales reached there the | 


trouble was virtually over. Two men, returning 
from their dinners to their work in the shops, 
had been set upon by pickets of the Indus- 
trialists and badly beaten. Supporters of both 
sides had hurried to the scene, and the fracas 
had promised to be a bloody one when the 
police, heavily reinforced by Barriscale guards, 
descended upon the combatants, rescued the 
union workers, and clubbed their adversaries 
from the plaza. 

The rioters left one of their number prone 
and bleeding on the pavement, and that one 
was a woman, Marie Brussiloff, the boldest 
and most bigoted leader of the local Indus- 
trialist army. The police put her into an 
ambulance and hurried her away to the city 
hospital; but although she was not seriously 
hurt, her fate roused such a spirit of resent- 


ment and revenge among the Industrialists as | 


boded ill for the forces of law and order. 
The day following the outbreak at the mills 


was Saturday. From early morning rumors of | 
further trouble had filled the air. Yet every- | 


thing was quiet; no union workman had been 
molested; even the I. W. W. pickets had been 
withdrawn. Many persons predicted that it was 
the calm before the storm; they were right. 

, At noon, information reached the Barriscale 
headquarters that the Industrialists in a neigh- 


boring city had taken up the cause of their | 


brethren in Fairweather. Incensed at the treat- 
ment of their fellows by the police, angered 
that one of their women should be wounded, 
they were to march in a body on the Barriscale 
works and demand reinstatement for their 
brethren, under penalty of having the works 
taken over by the Industrialist army. 

The chief of police admitted that his force 
would be unable to cope with such a body of 
rioters as the Industrialists could undoubtedly 
muster. The state police had troubles of their 
own at the coal mines and could not be spared. 
It was plain that the National Guard must be 
looked to for protection. 

The mayor of Fairweather appealed to the 
governor of the state, and, after an exchange 
of telegrams, received authority to use the 
militia to prevent rioting. 

It was late in the afternoon when the order 
reached Capt. Murray. He was to mobilize his 
men at the armory, and to hold them in readi- 
ness for immediate action. At seven o’clock 
ninety-five per cent of the enlisted men were 
present at the armory and under arms. They 
were lounging about the drill hall, sitting in 
the company room, or taking part in athletic 


sports in the basement. At half past seven | 


Capt. Murray jumped into a waiting automo- 
bile and started for his home, promising to 
return in an hour. At half past eight the tele- 
phone bell in the officers’ quarters rang vio- 
lently again and again. 

‘*Central must be having a fit!’’ said the 
second lieutenant as he picked up the receiver. 

McCormack, facing him, saw his eyes widen 
and his face go white. Brownell turned from 





the transmitter long enough to ex- 
plain to Hal: 

‘*Murray’s been in a smash-up; 
badly hurt; taken to hospital!’’ 

When he had asked some hurried 
questions of the person who was 
talking to him, he hung up the receiver. Hal 
still sat facing him with expectant and appre- 
hensive eyes. ‘‘What happened ?’’ he asked. 

‘*There was an automobile collision on Main 
Street! Tipped Murray’s car over, broke his 


‘leg, smashed his ribs. He’s still unconscious. 


It was Lewis telephoning. ’’ 
| Brownell got to his feet and began hurriedly 
| to pace the floor. 

Hal sank back in his chair, frightened, nerve- 
less and speechless. He knew that, with Capt. 
Murray disabled, the command of Company E 
would fall to him, and in his heart he knew 
that he was not fit to be intrusted with that 
authority. No wonder that his breath came 
quick, and that he stared across the room with 
unseeing eyes! 

Downstairs the drill hall buzzed with excite- 
ment and indignation. An eyewitness of the 
accident had just come in, and from his account 
there seemed strong probability that the injury 
to the captain was the result of a plot to deprive 
the company of the services of its regular leader 
at a critical time, and to throw the command 
to an officer whose declared sympathies were 
with the prospective rioters. According to the 
man who had seen the accident, a car contain- 
ing two strangers, evidently of some foreign 








Main Street and Maple Avenue. The reckless 
| drivers had been arrested, but they would give 
no information concerning themselves or their 
errand in the city. 

Ben Barriscale was loud in his demand that 
a committee should go to Lieut. Brownell and 
insist on his assuming command of the com- 
| pany; but most of the men frowned on the 
proposal. In spite of all that they had heard 
| and seen, they still had faith in the first lieu- 
tenant. 

At nine o’clock Brownell and McCormack 
commandeered a car and drove to the hospital. 
But their visit was fruitless; they could not 





scious, was in a serious condition. His wife 
and daughter were in the corridor with white 
faces and tearful eyes. 

When the two officers returned to the armory 
they learned that news had come over the wire 
confirming the rumor of an invasion. A large 
number of I. W. W. adherents were preparing 
to leave the neighboring city at some time 
during the night, and to march to Fairweather 
on a hostile errand; but the misguided men 
had not yet started, and Fairweather was 
twelve miles away. 

So, at ten o’clock, the Guardsmen took their 
shelter-tent rolls and blankets, adjusted them 
for sleeping purposes, and flung themselves 
down on the armory floor to rest until the 
command should come to ‘‘fall in.’’ 





men remembered that they had not seen him 
at the armory all that day. Everyone knew 
that excitement like this would have been 
meat and drink to him. Why was he not here? 
Upstairs, in the officers’ quarters, MceCor- 
mack and Brownell were again alone. The 
second lieutenant was reading up on field 
maneuvres. The first lieutenant, torn with 
conflicting emotions, was pacing the floor. 
Suddenly he stopped and faced Brownell. 
‘*Joe,’’ he said, ‘‘you’ve got to take this 
| company out when the time comes. I can’t!’’ 
Brownell looked up at him incredulously. 
|. What’s the reason you can’t?’’ he asked. 


nationality, had deliberately collided with | 
Capt. Murray’s automobile at the corner of | 


see Capt. Murray, who, still only half con- | 


Some one inquired for Chick, and then the | 


‘*Because I’m not fit to. Because, after what 
they heard in court yesterday, the boys will 
have no confidence in me. Because I’m under 
court-martial and ought to be under arrest. 
Because I’m afraid of myself. If the worst 
comes to the worst there’]1 be a conflict between 
my duty to the Guard and the state, and my 
duty to those with whose cause I sympathize. 
Can’t you see how utterly impossible it is for 
me to take command of this company ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Brownell promptly, ‘‘I can’t 
see. You’re the ranking officer, and — 

‘That doesn’t matter. I’ll go away. I’ll 
leave the city. I’ll make it necessary for you 
to assume command. ’’ 

‘*You’ll do nothing of the kind!’’ Brownell 
exclaimed impatiently. ‘‘You’ll do your duty 
to the state and the Guard and yourself. This 
gang of hoodlums? Why, Hal, they’re not men 
looking for their jobs! They’re just common 
rioters and bullies, bent on tearing the Consti- 
tution of the United States to bits, and throw- 
ing the pieces into the gutter. Look here! When 
you took your oath as a commissioned officer 
| you swore to defend the Constitution of the 
United States and of this state against all 
enemies foreign and domestic. Now, go and 
do it!’’ 

‘*But, Joe, I know these people. I know 
what their aspirations are, and I know that 
they are sincere. Their leaders are my friends. 
How could I give orders to shoot them down ?’’ 

Brownell sprang from his chair. 

‘* Friends! ’’ he shouted savagely. ‘‘ Your 
friends! These thugs! These would-be mur- 
derers! And your own captain their tirst victim! 
Why, you cringing coward, you, your blood 
ought to boil in your veins when you think of 
the crimes of which these traitors are guilty! 
Friends! Heaven save the mark!’’ 

Hal did not get angry; he could not. He 
knew that Brownell was castigating him be- 
cause he loved him. He dropped into a chair 
by the table and rested his head in his hands. 
Then his comrade, knowing that he was suf- 
fering, took pity on him, and came over and 
put his hand on his shoulder. 

‘*Forgive me, old man!’’ he said. ‘‘I didn’t 
mean to hurt you. The thing got on my nerves 
and I had to let go. But you’re dead wrong. 
You’re in command of this company, and 
you’ve got to take it out.’’ 

Hal looked up wearily. ‘‘At the risk,’’ he 
said, ‘‘of leading it into disaster and disgrace? 
Why do you compel me to face such a situation 
as this?’’ 
| Brownell’s hand tightened on Hal’s shoul- 
der. 

‘*Because,’’ he replied, ‘‘I know you and 
trust you. I know what things lie at the bottom 
of your heart: red blood, pure patriotism, the 
honor of a gentleman. I was never so little 
afraid of anything in my life as I am that 
you will either disgrace us, or dishonor your- 
self.’’ 











The first lieutenant did not reply. He was | 


about to say something, but his lips trembled 
and he dropped his head again into his hands 
and was silent. 

Downstairs all was quiet. The Guardsmen 


were sleeping. ‘Through an open window of | 


the officers’ quarters there came the measured 
tramp of the sentry on the flagged walk out- 











ORAWN BY E. F. WARO 
“IF | SHOULD—SHOULD JEST HAPPEN, YOU KNOW,—TO DIE BEFORE 
THEN, THEY COULDN'T GIT NOTHIN’ ON YOU, COULD THEY?” 


were shining, the street lights across the river 
gleamed like blazing jewels in the darkness. 
Yet over the sleeping world hung the portent 
of evil and the promise of strife. 

At five o’clock on Sunday morning the call 
came. Word reached the armory that a march- 
ing mob, three hundred strong, was approach- 
ing the outskirts of Fairweather. At half past 
five, in command of Lieut. McCormack, Com- 
pany E was on the plaza fronting the Barris- 
cale mills. Hot coffee and biscuits had been 
served to the men before they left the armory, 
and now, at ease,- with arms stacked, sit- 
ting, standing, talking in groups, the co»npany 
awaited the coming of the mob. 

Diseussion of their first lieutenant was rife 
among them; although they had frowned at 
Barriscale’s suggestion the night before, the 
question whether McCormack was fit to lead 
them came up again and again. Some felt that 
it was taking too long a chance to permit an 
avowed sympathizer with the Internationalists 
to lead them at such a crisis as this. 

‘*The man should have had enough sense 
of decency,’’ Barriscale declared to a little 
group that surrounded him, ‘‘to prevent him 
from taking this company out. I don’t know 
what he intends to do, but if his orders show 
that he intends to let this mob have its way, 
I, for one, will revolt. If the first lieutenant 
plays traitor and the second lieutenant’s afraid 
to take hold, I’ll assume command of the com- 
pany myself. I have the right to under the 
Articles of War, and I’ll arrest MeCormack 
and have him punished for treason and sedi- 
tion. I tell you, boys, the honor of this com- 
pany and of the whole National Guard is at 
stake this morning, and I’ll “a at nothing to 
save it.’’ 

And there were those an agreed with 
him. 

In order to place his men most effectively for 
service, Halpert had concentrated them on the 
northern side of the plaza at the right of the 
entrance gates to the shops, and just behind 
the flagstaff, which in the early morning was 
still bare of the colors. Thus the troops covered 
the mouths of the three streets that led from 
the centre of the city and that converged at 
that point. Only the mouth of the street lead- 
ing to the south was unguarded. This was the 
street up which the marchers would come, and 
across this street, a block away, the police had 
thrown a platoon that, it was hoped, would 
prevent the mob from reaching the mills or 
coming into contact with the militia. 

Having made his plans and given final in- 
structions to his officers, Lieut. MeCormack 
sauntered across the corner of the plaza to the 
mouth of the main street leading into the city, 
and stood at the curb. He was not merely deep 
in thought; his mind was in a very tumult of 
emotion. He knew that he had reached ‘‘the 
parting of the ways’’; that he could no longer 
serve two masters. The time had come when 
he must either give undivided allegiance to 
the flag of his country, or fling himself body 
and soul into the movement for the merging 
of the flags of all countries into the red flag of 
social radicalism. 

The sun, well above the crest of the hills 
to the east, threw long shafts of yellow light 
down through the open spaces of the streets, 


, Side. At midnight the sky was clear, the stars | and flooded the plaza with a carpet of shining 
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gold. An apple tree in a yard near by was a 
pink and white marvel of beauty and bloom. 
All round birds were singing their springtime 
songs. 

Hal had the soul of an artist, and in any 
other mood he would have breathed in the 
glory of the morning ; but its splendor fell now 
upon unseeing eyes and its music upon ears 
that did not hear. 

Lieut. Brownell approached him and saluted. 

‘“‘T am informed,’’ he said, ‘‘that the cus- 
todian of the flag is about to hoist it on the 
staff.’’ 

McCormack returned the salute. 

‘*You will bring the company to attention, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘and do honor to the colors. ’’ 

Two men came from the Barriscale offices 
with the flag and ran the ends of the halyards 
through the rings. The company was brought 
to ‘‘attention,’’ and then to ‘‘present arms,’’ 
while the colors mounted the staff. 

As the banner rose, as it rolled itself out 
against the strong but gentle wind, as it flashed 
back its glorious colors in the splendid sunlight, 
something gripped Lieut. MecCormack’s heart. 
Perhaps it was a spirit of patriotism that, here- 
tofore lying dormant, now rose from the tragic 
struggle that was going on in his own soul. 
He remembered that his father had served 
under that flag, that his father’s father had 
fought for it, that hundreds of thousands of 
men, on battlefields, in fever camps, in prison 
pens, on the decks of sinking ships, had died 
that it might wave; that millions of hearts 
to-day beat faster as eyes dim with patriotic 
sentiment looked up at it. Why? 

Mistakes had been made under it indeed; 
political crimes had been committed in its 
name; graft, greed, unholy ambitions had 
flourished in its shelter, while the deserving 
poor by thousands had toiled and sweated in 
the shadow of it and found no rest. And yet 
—and yet, until that far-off day shall come 
when the hearts of all men shall be purged of 
selfishness and sin, what nobler flag, what 
symbol of a better government, more free from 
tyranny, more blest with liberty, more rich 
with opportunity, floats anywhere in all the 
world? Day by day, year by year, rising out 
of turmoil and tribulation and the constant 
struggle for better things, to ever higher and 
broader planes of life and levels of true democ- 
racy, what other people on earth have a greater 
right or a richer incentive to love the one flag 
that protects their homes and thrills their 
hearts than the people of the United States of 
America? 

The colors were at the top of the staff, the 
halyards were fastened to the clamps, the com- 
pany was brought to ‘‘order arms,’’ and again 
to a rest, and the period of waiting was 
resumed. But Lieut. McCormack’s eyes still 
remained fixed on the flag. Somehow there 
was a fascination in the sight of it that he 
could not resist; his country’s flag, the flag of 
his ancestors, the symbol of the soul of Amer- 
ica—America, his home! That strange grip on 
his heart grew tighter, firmer—was it pain, 
was it sweetness, was it one of that trio of 
the highest and noblest sentiments that stir 
humanity, love of one’s own country as distinct 
from every other country in the world, that 
caused his eyes to fill with tears as he stood 
with bared head and gazed on the ‘‘ Banner of 
the Stars’’? 

He was suddenly aware that some one was 
standing at his side, and when he looked down 
he saw that it was Gen. Chick. The boy, 
was staring at the colors. 

‘** Ain’t it beautiful ?’’ he asked. 

**Chick, ’’ was the reply, ‘‘I feel this morn- 
ing that that flag is the most beautiful thing in 
the world, and that every American citizen 
should love it.’’ 

*¢ And, ’’ added Chick, ‘‘should ought to want 
to be a soldier and fight under it. That’s what 
I’ve been wanting to be; but lately I’m kind 
of discouraged. ’’ 

‘*Why discouraged, Chick ?’’ 

‘*Oh, I’m afraid I won’t never git into the 
Guard now. It feels as though somethin’s gone 
wrong inside of me.’’ 

McCormack looked down at the boy, at his 
gray face, his hollow eyes, his sunken cheeks, 
at the evidences of physical pain with which 
his countenance was marked, and he felt a 
sudden pity for him. 

‘*You’re not well, Chick,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
: ought not to be here.’’ 

‘*I know,’’ was the labored reply, ‘‘but I 
couldn’t help comin’. I heard about it, and I 
got up and come away while the old woman 
was asleep. ’’ 

A wan smile spread over his face at the 
memory of his diplomatic escape. 

‘*T thought, mebbe, ’’ he continued, ‘‘I might 
never see the boys agin—in action; and I— 
wanted to see ’em.”’ 

‘*Chick, you must go back home. You’re too 
ill to stay here.’’ 

The boy ignored the command and asked a 
question: ‘*They ain’t through tryin’ you yet, 
air they ?’’ 

‘*No, the trial will be resumed next Tues- 
day. Chick, you —’’ 

‘“*Well, Mr. ’Cormack, if I should—should 
jest happen, you know,—to die before then, 
they coukin’t git nothin’ on you, could they ?’’ 

Leaning against a tie post at the curb, trem- 
bling and exhausted, he looked up anxiously 








at the lieutenant. McCormack bent down and 
put his arm round the boy’s shoulder and 
turned his face toward the city. 

‘*Chick, don’t talk that way. You can’t hurt 
me in a thousand years so much as I’ve hurt 
myself many a time in a day. Now go back 
home and try to get well. We can’t do without 
you in the Guard.’’ 

A man came across the plaza from the Bar- 
riseale offices and thrust a written message 





into the lieutenant’s hand. It was to the effect | not have occurred. It was his pay for putting 


that the marchers were at the outskirts of the | 
city ; that they had sacked provision and liquor 
stores on their way, were drunk, riotous, boast- 
ful and destructive. They would reach the 
plaza in less than ten minutes. 

Even as McCormack finished reading the dis- 
turbing message he heard, faint in the distance, 
the.roar that presaged the coming of the mob. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


A LOAD OF BURNING 


SEDGE: SGeoise S Lane 


I: was well along toward 

[= before Stanley Foss 

began to cut the sedge 

marsh out on Cohassett, the 

low, small island a mile 

offshore that belonged to the farm of the Foss 

estate. Putting off had been one of Stanley’s 

failings, yet he was no idler. There was plenty 

to look after on the big place—too much, per- 
haps, for a young fellow of his age. 

When Mr. Foss had suggested hiring some 
one to superintend the farm during his absence 
on a business trip that promised to keep him 
away several months Stanley had demurred. 
After two years at the state agricultural col- 
lege he had felt qualified to handle the business 
of the estate. His father had consented to leave 
the farm in Stanley’s charge, with two men to 
help him get in the crops. 

Stanley had been more interested in potatoes, 
which promised a big yield, than he had been 
in marsh hay. His experiments with a new 
fertilizer were absorbing his attention, and the 
result was that June and blossom time for the 
marsh grass had passed, and so had July and 
most of August, before he at last decided to 
give the marsh crop his attention. The hay 
was no longer good for feed; but the farm 
would be in need of bedding, and the sedge 
would still serve well enough for that purpose. 

The weather had been unusually dry, and 
the wiry grass was hard to cut. For two days 
the men had been working at it, and Stanley, 
with the use of the scow, which he had equipped 
with a small motor, had taken over several 
tons of the hay. The yield was bigger than he 
had expected ; there would be several tons that 
he could dispose of for packing, and he esti- 
mated that it ought to bring at least eight 
dollars a ton. 

But now, when it was too late, he realized 
his mistake. He ought to have found time to 
harvest the crop when it was in blossom, for a 
certain amount of the salty hay was good for 
the stock during the winter. In that respect, 
he admitted, he could not give a very good 
account of his stewardship. 

On his way over to the island for his fifth 
load on the second day of the harvest he 
noticed that the exhaust pipe of his motor had 
rusted out close to the cylinder and seemed 
about ready to drop off, and that the engine 
had been heating more than usual. Those were 
matters that he must attend to, and he resolved 


too, | to overhaul the little motor as soon as he had 


got all of the hay across. Another day would 
make little difference, he decided. 

The men had stacked the hay conveniently 
close to the shore, and as it was nearly high 
tide now he had no difficulty in running the 
flat-bottomed scow close alongside the bank. 

It would be the biggest load he had ever 
attempted to take home; but the sea was calm 
and there would be no trouble, he concluded, 
even if he did load the scow heavily. He packed 
on every forkful that the craft would stand. 

There was so little room left for him that he 
had difficulty in starting the engine. He wished 
that he had overhauled it before he had set 
out. It was half an hour before he was finally 
under way, and meanwhile an offshore breeze 
had sprung up. 

Owing to the big load that he was carrying 
he made slow progress. The engine skipped 
and sputtered; and, besides, the tide had 
turned and was running against him. A con- 
siderable chop had sprung up between Cohas- 
sett and the mainland, a distance of nearly a 
mile. The engine coughed and raced, but so 
long as it kept going he did 
not see the need of experi- 
menting with it. 

After a while a little wisp 
of smoke near the engine 
attracted his attention. It 
seemed to him to come from 
the leaky exhaust pipe, and 
he thought no more of it. 


HE JABBED WITH 
ALL HIS MIGHT 
AT THE 
BOTTOM 
STRAKE .% 





ORAWN BY 
W. F. STECHER 


But to his alarm he saw a few minutes later 
that the hay was on fire. 


He rummaged excitedly for the bailer. It} 


was buried, he recollected, beneath the hay 
near the tiller. In his frantic search, he threw 
over armful after armful of the hay. At last 
he abandoned the search, and with his broad- 
brimmed hat began to scoop up water and to 
throw it on the flames; but that method of fire 
fighting, as was soon apparent, was ineffectual. 
In his excitement he had let go the tiller, and 
the scow had swung off broadside to the wind. 
The fire was spreading rapidly, and Stanley 
realized that he could not possibly put it out. His 
situation was serious. The tide had carried him 
past the island, and the shore was still nearly a 
mile away. Determined to save at least the scow 
and the motor, he seized his pitchfork and 
began frantically to throw the hay overboard. 

The heat was becoming unbearable. Again 

and again he dashed water into his face and 
over his clothing; but that gave him 
only temporary relief. He knew that 
he could not remain much longer 
on the scow—not long enough 
to pitch the hay overboard. 
But the fear of losing the scow 
recurred to him, and, gripping 
the tiller, he headed the craft 
once more shoreward. 

Crouching in the stern, Stan- 
ley shielded his face with his 
arm and in spite of the awful 
heat stuck to his post. Sheets of 
smoke and flame leaped sternward, 
barely over his head. It was too much ; 
he had stood it as long as he could. 

He knew that against tide and wind he 
could not swim half the distance to shore. 
Seizing the stern painter, he tied it to 
the rudder post beneath the water, 
where it could not burn off, and 
fastened the other end in a loop 
beneath his shoulders. His face 
and hands felt blistered with the 
heat, but he took time to lash the 
tiller amidships. Perhaps it would 
answer for five minutes or so, 
before the rope was burned. 

Deliberately, he sprang over the 
stern. The line about his chest 
grew taut and held firm. After the 
awful heat the rush of the cool water, 
as he was drawn along in tow of the seow, 
was a welcome relief. He came choking 
to the surface and, seizing the line with 
both hands, relieved the strain about his 
chest. Again and again his head was forced 
under; but by turning over on his back he 
managed to keep his nose and mouth above 
the surface most of the time. 

The flames increased; he could feel the 
intense heat of them even here, thirty - 
feet astern of the scow. The air was 
filled with smoke and flying sparks. 

He looked behind him and saw 
nothing except the wide expanse 

of ocean to leeward. The scow . 2 
was making progress, although 

slowly, toward land. Perhaps 

there would still be a chance of 

saving himself and the scow as 

well. 

As he clung there, struggling 
for a full breath, he blamed 
himself for having neglected to 
eut the marsh. Six weeks ago 
the hay would have been 
too green to burn readily, 
and the fire would 









































| off, he told himself. To lose the scow concerned 
him almost as much as his chanees of getting 
ashore. It was worth five times the value of all 
the hay he had harvested. 

The spasmodic skipping of the motor roused 
him from his self-criticism. The next instant 
the motor had stopped. Stanley looked shore- 
ward as the craft lost headway. He was only 
two hundred yards from the beach! It was 
hard luck. And already the wind had begun to 
blow the burning scow farther off. 

Beneath him Stanley could see the white 
sand of the sea bottom. It was scarcely more 
than two fathoms deep, he was certain. What 
could he do to save the craft? The hay had 
burned down now nearly to the gunwales. If 
there were only some way of sinking the scow 
before it was burned beyond repair and before 
the wind had carried her out into sixty or 
seventy fathoms of water! 

On a sudden impulse he drew himself close 


| to the stern and, seizing the blackened pitch- 


fork, jabbed with all his might at the bottom 
strake, below the water line. The sharp points 


| sank deep into the soft, wet pine. He wrenched 


them loose and jabbed again and again with 
all his might. In spite of the awful heat, which 
scorched his face and arm, he kept at it. 

It was tiring work. The force of the blows 
sent him under the water at every stroke. He 
doubted whether he could work fast enough to 
accomplish his purpose. The scow was making 
leeway at an alarming rate. She was drifting 
farther and farther from shore, and his chances 
of swimming to land were diminishing at every 
stroke of the fork. 

At the next blow the tines of the fork went 
in deep, and, as he wrenched at the handle to 
withdraw them, they suddenly broke off short. 
For a moment a feeling of despair swept over 
him; but as he gazed at the broken fork he 
realized that what had seemed to be disaster 

was in reality good fortune. He had 
a better weanon than before! 
The remnants of the tines 
were stiff. With a mighty 
heave he thrust them at 
the slightly loosened 
plank and pried until he 
saw an opening appear 
and knew that the sea 
water was rushing in. 
But his strength was 
failing, and a new danger 
threatened. The fire had 
nearly reached the gas- 
oline tank beneath the 
stern thwart. 
In spite of the risk, 
however, he stuck coura- 
geously to his task, and, 
thrusting the broken pitchfork 
farther into the opening he had 
made, he pried and pried until 
more than twelve inches of the 
plank came away from the side 
of the scow. The craft began to 
list toward him perceptibly. 

Stanley could still see the 
white sand beneath him; but 
the water here was deeper. If 
he were to recover the scow, it 

must sink here. 

The thought that at any mo- 
ment the explosion might 
come served to increase 
his efforts. He pushed 
against the handle of the 
pitehfork until he seemed 
to feel his last ounce of 
strength oozing away. 
So strong was his thrust 
that his head went under 
and he almost lost his 
hold on the fork before he 
came to the surface. 
But the scow was settling 
more rapidly now, and the next 
moment her gunwale went un- 
der. She sank to the hiss and 
splutter of burning hay. With 
the aid of two points ashore 

Stanley fixed in his mind the 

spot where the scow had 
4 sunk, and then, untying the 
Vay rope about his chest, he be- 
= gan the swim shoreward. 
In his weakened condition 
it was a long, hard fight, 
but he succeeded in reach- 

ing the land at last. 
Stanley went out early 
the next morning in his 
launch, and with the help 
of the men he succeeded 
in towing the scow into 
shallow water. It was not 
seriously damaged, and 
the motor, after being 
thoroughly overhauled, 
was soon in good run- 

ning order again. 

Stanley had had his les- 
son, and when his father 
came home two weeks 
later the young fellow 
was not ashamed, after 
all, to render an account 

a of his stewardship. 
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THE ARGONNE AND THE ARDENNES 


FACT AND COMMENT 


N the road to righteousness no one is 
exceeding the speed limit. 


The Thing that irked him, so the Oyster 
found, 

Became a Pearl when Brightness wrapped 
it round. 


ERMANY is learning that after Der Tag 
eomes Die Nacht. And the nights are 
getting long now, too. 
HETHER your work is mental or phys- 
ical, keep up with it with your hands and 
ahead of it with your plans. 


MPEROR WILLIAM is reported to have 
tried to abdicate in favor of the twelve- 
year-old son of the Crown Prince. Foxy 
Grandpa! 
ILTON seems to have forestalled the Ger- 
mans by some three hundred years when 
in Paradise Lost he said of Satan that he 


with necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excus’d his devilish deeds. 


HY not walk downstairs to save electric 
eurrent and fuel? Half the elevator 
service is to answer calls from people who 
wish to be carried down, yet anyone below the 
fifth floor can reach the street almost as quickly 
by walking as by waiting for the elevator. 
AN you reconcile your mental conception 
of Siberia. with the news that the members 
of the American Expeditionary Force there 
are living in box cars on railway sidings, eating 
bear meat, spearing salmon in the Amur River, 
hunting ducks and otherwise enjoying ‘‘camp 
life’ in the civilian rather than in the military 
sense ? 
EPORTS of experiments in making ‘‘flour- 
less bread’’ are published in German 
newspapers. The whole grain is simply soaked 
in water and kneaded to a dough. The results, 
however, seem to be unsatisfactory, for the 
process saves only one and a half per cent of 
the weight of the grain, and the bread contains 
many impurities. 


ERE are some expedients to save coal that 
have been tried in England: Collect coal 
dust and keep it in a separate receptacle; when 
moistened with water it can be used to good 
advantage on a brightly burning fire. Mix thor- 
oughly an accumulation of fine coal dust with 
cinders, sawdust, small wood chips, ten per 
cent of cement and enough water to make the 
whole plastic; form the material into fuel cakes 
by packing it into ordinary flower pots of con- 
venient size, turning it out on a board to harden 
and letting it dry for a week. 
apes the woman power of the 
United States for use, or possible use, 
in industries belpful to the war is an inevi- 
table result of extending the draft ages. A 
Washington estimate sets the number of women 
who have replaced men that have gone to 
the colors at 600,000, and the number may be 
increased several fold in the coming year. In 
England more than twenty-five per cent of the 
women and girls are engaged in war indus- 
tries—according to-the latest figures, 4,538,000 
out of 17,623,992. The 1910 census showed that 
the number of women and girls in this coun- 
try working outside their own homes was 
3,647,000, or about eight per cent. 
O those school executives who are abolish- 
ing the study of German realize that if 
Germany after the war is still enterprising, 
industrious and highly organized we cannot 
afford to neglect or ignore its language or leave 
any of its activities unguarded? The mere set- 
tlement of pre-war accounts with Germany 
will be a long and difficult matter. If we cannot 
supply men who have enough knowledge of 
German to conduct the necessary correspond- 
ence, there will be a strong incentive to revert 
to the old practice of employing qualified 
German clerks. It is one thing to eliminate 
textbooks of objectionable tone; it is another 





and very foolish thing to lessen willfully our 
own ability to watch German activities and to 
meet German competition on even terms. 


os 


THE ARGONNE 


T was a real compliment that Marshal Foch 
paid to the American troops when he gave 
them the task of chasing the Germans out 

of the forest of Argonne; it was a job that 
required the sturdiest fighting and the most 
unflagging gallantry. 

The Argonne is a rocky, rugged, heavily 
wooded plateau that runs north and south 
between Lorraine and Champagne. The most 
wild and difficult part of ft—the ‘forest of 
Argonne’’—lies between the Aisne and the 
Aire rivers not far west of Verdun. Most of 
the region is more than a thousand feet above 
the sea and is broken by ridges and ravines 
into a labyrinth of defensive positions that 
might well seem almost impossible to pierce. 
There are no good passes through the forest 
between St. Menehould, near which the famous 
battle of Valmy -was fought in 1792, and the 
pass of Grand Pré, where the Aire River 
breaks through to join the Aisne. Since the 
very early days of the war the northern part 
of the forest has been in the hands of the 
Germans and the southern part in the hands 
of the French. Neither side has had the men 
to spare for the -difficult and costly work of 
driving the enemy foot by foot out of the 
innumerable natural fortresses that the forest 
provides. 

But from the Allied point of view it was 
essential that the Germans should be driven 
out. So long as they held the Argonne the 
flank on which they must piyot if they ever 
intended to retire in Belgium and northern 
France was securely buttressed. So long as 
they remained established between the Aisne 
and the Aire the Allies could not advance up 
the valley of the Meuse in the direction of 
Montmédy and Sedan without exposing their 
flank and rear. 

As soon as Gen. Pershing’s men had fin- 
ished with the St. Mihiel salient, they went 
at the Argonne. They have advanced slowly, 
for, aided by the interminable difficulties of 
the terrain, the Germans have resisted fiercely. 
Moreover, they used their very best troops 
here, for they knew well enough the value of 
the stronghold. Nevertheless, they were driven 
out in the end, and the American advance con- 
tinues over country broken and hilly indeed, 
but less rugged than that which they have 
won, toward the all-important railway line 
that they hope to cut at Montmédy or Sedan. 
Why that railway is so important an element 
in the military situation, the next article 
explains. Ps 


THE ARDENNES 


OME forty miles north of the Argonne, 
. there stretches from the Meuse River in 
France across eastern Belgium to the 
river Ruhr in Germany a still greater, loftier, 
and more remarkable forest country—that of 
the Ardennes. That region is some eighty 
miles long and forty or fifty miles wide. It is 
the last remnant of the vast Arduenna Silva 
that in the time of Julius Cesar covered the 
greater part of northern France, Belgium and 
the Rhine country. It is a rolling plateau with 
hills nearly or quite two thousand feet high, 
for the most part densely timbered with oak 
and beech, but checkered with stretches of 
barren heath. Rivers make their way through 
it in channels often several hundred feet lower 
than the general surface of the plateau. Ex- 
cept on the edges, where there are large 
mining and industrial towns, the region is 
sparsely populated; and there are few good 
roads across it. It is a curious survival of 
almost primitive geographical and economic 
conditions in the midst of one of the great in- 
dustrial regions of the world, and it has always 
been a country of romance. If you have read 
Scott’s Quentin Durward, you will remember 
William de la Marck, the ‘‘Wild Boar of Ar- 
dennes’’ ; many Shakespearean scholars believe 
that here was the veritable forest of Arden 
through which wandered Rosalind and Orlando 
and the melancholy Jaques of As You Like it. 
The German millions in Belgium and France 
have had to be supplied and reinforced over 
two lines of railway only, one running through 
Liége, and the other through Sedan and 
Méziéres. Between the two rises the forest of 
the Ardennes; the few railway lines that 
cross it are quite unfitted for heavy traffic and 
not conveniently situated for the Germans. If 
the Americans and the French can cut the 
southern railway line, say at Montmédy, they 
will at a blow separate the German left wing 
in Lorraine and Alsace from the centre and the 





right wing in Belgium and France. Moreover, 
the centre and the right wing, which comprise 
probably three fourths of the whole German 
army, will be thrown back on the single rail- 
way line through Liége. Over that must come 
all the supplies for a million and a half of men ; 
over it the million and a half with all their 
supplies must retreat when retreat becomes 
inevitable. The means of supply and of retreat 
are sure to prove inadequate; the Germans are 
threatened with a tremendous disaster if in 
those circumstances they try to maintain a 
wide front in Belgium and with a still worse 
disaster if they try to withdraw all their forces 
over that one narrow road. 

That is why the very best German troops 
are fighting desperately to keep the Americans 
from seizing the southern railway line at Mont- 
médy or Sedan. The loss of that line would be 
the most serious blow that could befall the 
enemy. 

¢9 


BEAUTY BLINDNESS 


E all feel the deprivation involved in 

\ \ color blindness. To make one sensation 

of red and green, for example,—to see 
absolutely no difference between the ripe straw- 
berry and the leaf,—is a disastrous limitation, 
a departure from the normal standard of human 
capacity that amounts to real physical defect. 

We think of it first, of course, in its prac- 
tical bearing. A man who is unable to distin- 
guish the safety from the danger signal is 
obviously cut off from many useful employ- 
ments for which he may be otherwise well 
adapted. And there are numerous occupations 
in which the ability to differentiate shades of 
color is important if not essential. But the 
eesthetic side of the matter is almost as signifi- 
cant as the practical. Think what it means to 
lose, or to seize but imperfectly, the wealth and 
variety of natural color, the glory of sunsets, 
the blended and contrasting hues of flowers! 
So in art also. The color-blind lose not only 
much of the charm of painting but the rich- 
ness and delicacy of furnishings and dress, 
which for most of us add so much to the grace 
and attractiveness of life. 

But if we call this lack of appreciation of 
color in art and nature by the larger name of 
‘“beauty blindness, ’’ we can see that it extends 
into other fields where it is less often thought 
of. Take music. To some fortunate persons 
music is the source of perhaps the greatest 
delights of life. They feel not only the thrill 
and sparkle that stir most of us at the sound 
of martial airs and merry dances; their whole 
souls respond with the deepest ecstasy to subtle 
and complicated harmonies, to the fugues of 
Bach and the symphonic dreams of Strauss 
and d’Indy. For those things others—most of 
us—are color-blind, beauty-blind ; we hear them 
with tedium, even with exasperation. They 
mean no more to us than a sunset means to 
a man whose vision makes a blur of red and 
green. 

Again, take poetry. To some readers the 
richness and variety of great thoughts ex- 
pressed in rime and meter are an inexhausti- 
ble delight. They never tire of the long waves 
of Milton’s rhythm or the subtle and airy 
melodies of Shelley. To others, many others, 
those things are absolutely meaningless. They 
cannot understand why anyone should wish to 
have ideas tagged with rime instead of pre- 
sented in the plainest, most straightforward 
prose. Again we confront a distinct, unques- 
tionable form of beauty blindness. 

Of course, such blindness, like color blind- 
ness, is in the main incurable, although some- 
times thought and intelligent effort may modify 
it to some extent. A man may think that he 
dislikes poetry because he dislikes Browning, 
even though he may appreciate Keats. But 
the main thing is not to take pride in a de- 
fect. A man does not boast because he cannot 
tell red from green ; but a good many men pride 
themselves on their inability to enjoy what to 
others is beautiful, or at least appear to regard 
such enjoyment in others as a weakness. That 
is a mistake. Set yourself humbly to learn to 
relish every form of beauty that you can, since 
there are not so many simple, wholesome, inex- 
haustible sources of delight in life that we can 
afford to despise any of them. 


6 ¢ 


PREPARE FOR PEACE 


"[ coe it is the duty of the nation and 
especially of its responsible leaders to 
plan how to meet the new conditions of 
life that will follow the war is recognized in 
two bills introduced in the Senate of the 
United States, one by Mr. Weeks of Massa- 
chusetts, the other by Mr. Overman of North 
Carolina. In essence and in scope they are 





similar, almost identical, although they differ 
in the agency to be employed and in the 
method of creating that agency. The one pro- 
poses a joint committee of twelve, chosen from 
the two branches of Congress and made up 
equally of representatives of the two parties. 
The other provides for a* commission of five 
men, not members of either House, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, only three of whom 
are to be of one party. It is a matter of regret 
that there should be any rivalry between the 
two plans, which, unfortunately, have taken 
on a certain partisan aspect, for the duty to be 
performed cannot be well performed except by 
men with open minds, unaffected by any sub- 
sidiary wish to promote the interests of a party, 
or actuated by any other desire than to discover 
clearly the situation to be dealt with and to take 
measures best calculated to deal with it. 

One of the plans, or a better one if that can 
be devised, should be adopted. How many of 
us have stopped to think that, although we were 
unprepared for war, we are still more unpre- 
pared for peace? What is to be done about labor 
when war industries cease and hundreds of 
thousands now employed in them are thrown 
out of work, when millions of soldiers come 
back from France to look for jobs, and when 
millions of women will be holding, and may 
wish still to hold, positions that men used 
to fill? 

The probable congestion and confusion form 
only one phase of the labor problem that will 
confront us. There are many others: the new 
relations of labor and capital ; wages; the tight- 
ening or the relaxation of the restrictions that 
trade unions have procured. We shall have to 
determine whether the old attitude toward the 
trusts was wise, and whether the government 
should be more lenient toward them or less; 
when and how we can give back to the owners 
the management of the railways and of the 
telegraph and the telephone companies; what 
policy to adopt toward our foreign trade and 
the tariff; how to dispose of the shipping that 
the government has built. 

Those are only a few of the subjects that we 
shall have to consider and that may bring about 
a condition little short of anarchy unless we 
study them thoroughly and fix upon an intelli- 
gent policy. In fact, there is hardly a point 
where the relation between the people and the 
government is close now or will be close later 
that we can safely neglect. Let the govern- 
ment, on which the duty rests, begin at once, 
and let the inquiry be comprehensive, thorough 
and fair. 6° 


CRUMBLING AUSTRIA 


T was a strange twist of fortune that made 
I the sovereign of the oldest and proudest 
reigning house in Europe appeal earnestly 
to the President of this young republic for the 
armistice that he hoped might serve to arrest 
the hastening ruin of his dominion. The Presi- 
dent’s answer took away the last hope. The 
Emperor had come too late. The autonomy 
that he was feverishly ready to promise to his 
oppressed subjects in Bohemia and in the south- 
ern Slav states will not suftice. The Czechs 
issued their national declaration of independ- 
ence on the very day that the President’s reply 
went to Vienna; the Jugo-Slavs are no longer 
ready to exchange the assurance of liberty for 
the promise of limited self-government. The 
Poles of Galicia are on fire with enthusiasm 
for the real Poland that Prussian defeat will 
make possible. 

Kaiser Karl has been in an impossible posi- 
tion; the surrender that a year ago might have 
saved for him dominion over a reconstructed 
Austria-Hungary he did not dare to make. 
He was tied too firmly to his ally’s chariot 
wheels; he was pitifully afraid of the anger of 
the German Kaiser, who, he still thought, was 
likely to win. He was so deep in the bad busi- 
ness that even when the tide turned he could 
not extricate himself—and meanwhile his 
Slavic subjects, by the services they were able 
to render the Allies, had created a situation 
that made any compromise with the Hapsburg 
Emperor impossible. The Czecho-Slovaks have 
won in Russia the freedom of their own coun- 
try; the southern Serbs and Croats must be 
joined to the greater Serbia that is to be, and 
the Poles must be restored to independence 
and self-government—if we are not to prove 
faithless to the principle of self-government for 
nationally conscious peoples, great or small. 

What will become of the moiety of the empire 
that remains we cannot tell. In Hungary there 
is a strong movement to attain complete inde- 
pendence of Austria and to establish a Magyar 
republic. If that should be the result, it might 
be the fate of German Austria to,gravitate 
into the federal state of Germany, however it 
may be governed after the war. In that case 
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Karl may become a private citizen, Herr Haps- 
burg by name; or if Germany remains incur- 
ably monarchical, he may subside to the 
dignity merely of grand duke of Austria. In 
any event there is no prospect of his preserv- 
ing his imperial position. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.—Both houses passed the army 
deficiency bill, which appropriates more 
than six billion dollars. 
eS 
 Seapensetn ds iy OF THE WAR.—It was an- 
nounced that Col. Edward M. House, 
accompanied by Adm. Benson, chief of opera- 
tions in the navy, had arrived in France, where 
he is to act as the President’s personal repre- 
sentative at the Versailles Conference. —-The 
President on October 25 
issued an appeal to the 
people to elect a Demo- 
cratic Congress, if they 
approved of his leader- 
ship and wished him to 
administer the trust as- 
signed to him by the Con- 
stitution unembarrassed 
by a hostile majority in 
one or both houses of Con- 
gress. ——Gen. March, the 
Chief of Staff, announced 
the recall to this country of Gen. Bundy, 
commander of the Fifth’ Army Corps, Gen. 
Edwards, commanding the Twenty-sixth Divi- 
sion, Gen. McMahon, commanding the Fifth 
Division, Gen. Cameron, commanding the 
Fourth Division, and Gen. Buck. These offi- 
cers will serve in important positions at home. 
S 
USSIA.— The All- Russian government, 
formed by the Ufa conference, has removed 
to Omsk, where it is acting in concert with the 
Siberian government established in that city. 
Gen. Ivanoff, war minister of the Omsk gov- 
ernment, is at Vladivostok, laboring to unite 
the semi-independent military factions that 
still exist in eastern Siberia and arranging for 
Allied assistance in arming and munitioning 
the new Russian army, which already consists 
of several hundred thousand men. 
s 
NGLAND.—The House of Commons has 
passed a resolution calling for a bill to 
permit women to sit in that House. 
S 


EW DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE.—On October 26 representatives 
of the Czecho-Slovaks, Lithuanians, Poles, 
Ukrainians and Jugo-Slavs met in Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, and made public a 
document declaring the independence of more 
than fifty million people between the Baltic 
and the Black seas who have in the past been 
subject to the German, Austrian or Russian 
empires. Representatives of the Roumanians 
and Jews also signed the declaration, which lay 
on the same table on which our own historic 
Declaration of Independence was signed. 
Ss 
ARINE DISASTER.—On October 24 
the Canadian Pacific steamship Princess 
Sophia struck and foundered-in Lynn Canal 
off the coast of Alaska. More than three hun- 
dred lives were lost. 
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USTRIA-HUNGARY.—Prof. Lammasch 
is now Austrian premier. On October 25 
Count Julius Andrassy succeeded Baron 
Burian as foreign minister. His first act was 
to send a note to Washington agreeing to 
everything that President Wilson hinted at in 
his note of October 19, especially with regard 
to the rights of the Czecho-Slavs and Jugo- 
Slavs. He added that Austria-Hungary was 
quite ready for a separate peace on those terms, 
and begged President Wilson to take up the 
matter at once.—— The Croatian parliament 
at Agram has voted the total separation of 
Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia from Hun- 
gary. Fiume was said to be in the possession 
of the rebels.——Dr. Wekerle, the Hungarian 
premier, is out. Archduke Joseph has been 
commissioned by the Emperor to bring about 
the independence of Hungary presumably 
under a Hapsburg monarch. Count Karolyi, 
the leader of the nationalist party, has reached 
an agreement with the Socialists and issued a 
programme that points to the recognition of 
Jugo-Slav independence and the formation of 
a Hungarian republic.——Railway communi- 
cation between Berlin and Vienna was inter- 
rupted by the Czecho-Slavs, who cut the line 
near the frontier of Bohemia. 
e 
ERMANY.— Following a second crown 
council the German government replied to 
President Wilson that it awaited the proposal 
of an armistice from the Allies, ‘‘as the first 
step toward a just peace.’’——The Prussian 
Upper House has passed the electoral reform 
bills. The exact provisions of the bills are not 
yet known outside Germany. —— The Reichs- 
tag ~passed a bill amending the constitution 





so as to make the consent of the répresentatives 
of the people necessary for the declaration of 
war and the conclusion of peace, and making 
the ministry of the empire responsible to the 
majority in the Reichstag; and the Bundes- 
rat agreed to it. —— The Kaiser is said to 
have expressed his willingness to become 
‘*hereditary president’’ of the nation and to 
rule only as the kings of England, Italy and 
Belgium rule. —— Dr. Karl Liebknecht, the 
irreconcilable Socialist leader, who has been 
in jail since May, 1916, was released on Octo- 
ber 24. He was received with enthusiasm in 
the streets of Berlin.——There were reports 
of widespread demonstrations against a longer 
continuance of the war. In Mannheim ma- 
chine guns were turned on the crowd before 
it would disperse. At many public meetings, 
Socialist orators demanded the abdication of the 
Emperor and the establishment of a republic. 
—On October 27 it was officially announced 
that Gen. Ludendorff, the First Quartermaster- 
General and the real chief of the army, had 
resigned his post in protest against the action 
of the Reichstag in passing a vote that makes 
the military command subordinate to the civil 
power even in time of war.——The financial 
situation in Germany is acute; hoarding of 
currency has become common. The government 
has made war-loan coupons legal tender in 
advance of their maturity, in order to relieve 
the situation. ° 


ECENT DEATHS.—On October 26, Mrs. 

Ella Flagg Young, educator, aged 73. —— 
On October 27, Eugene Hale, former United 
States Senator from Maine, aged 82. 


i E GREAT WAR 


(From October 24 to October 30) 


Marshal Foch began on October 25 a hard 
drive against the centre of the German line, 
which was holding a sharp-angled salient 
northeast of Laon, between the Oise and Aisne 
rivers. The French armies of QGuillaumat, 
Mangin and Debeney were all engaged. They 
broke through the so-called Hunding line at 
several points, reached Guise at one end of the 
battle line and pushed forward to the west of 
Rethel on the other end. The Germans resisted 
stoutly and made repeated counter - attacks, 
which were repulsed. 

Farther north the British were in hot action 
south of Valenciennes. There also the German 
resistance was stubborn, but the British cut 
seven miles of the road between Valenciennes 
and Le Quesnoy and made a marked advance 
in their attempt to outflank the strong German 
positions in Mormal Forest. More than fifteen 
thousand German prisoners were taken by the 
French and British during the week. 

The American Segond Army under Gen. 
Bullard was actively engaged in the fighting 
north of the Argonne, where progress was 
slow. American naval guns of sixteen-inch 
caliber are mounted behind our line and are 
shelling the important Metz-Mézires railway 
between Longuyon and Montmédy, sixteen 
miles from our front. Similar guns are also in 
action behind the French line, shelling railway 
supply stations at Vervins and Rozoy. 

On October 25 the long quiet on the Italian 
front was broken by a powerful offensive both 
among the mountains and along the Piave 
River. Italian soldiers formed the greater part 
of the Allied force, but French and British 
troops were present and a few Americans 
also. The Allied armies pushed back the Aus- 
trians in the Monte Grappa region, crossed the 
Piave over a front of nearly thirty miles, drove 
ten miles beyond the stream, and took the 
cities of Conegliano and Vittorio. More than 
thirty thousand prisoners had been taken, and 
the entire Austrian line along the Piave ap- 
peared to be broken when this record closed. 

In Serbia, French troops entered Negotin, 
which is on the Danube where that river sep- 
arates Serbia from Roumania. The Serbian 
army continued its advance down the Morava 
Valley toward Belgrade and was last reported 
at or near Kragujevac. Serbian cavalry was 
said to have reached the Danube at Semendria. 
The Austrians are withdrawing in hot haste 
from Albania, and the Italian troops, which 
are clearing that country, had crossed the Mati 
River and were approaching Scutari. 

Gen. Allenby brought his Syrian campaign 
to a triumphant conclusion by taking Aleppo 
on October 26. Marshal Liman von Sanders, 
the German general, withdrew his army of 
Turks without offering battle. This important 
success puts all of Syria into Allenby’s hands, 
cuts the Constantinople-Bagdad railway at its 
central point, and separates the Turkish army 
in Mesopotamia from its supplies and its sup- 
ports: As a natural consequence we heard at 
the same time that that army was in full re- 
treat before Gen. Marshall’s advance along 
the Tigris River and that the British were in 
Kerkuk, less than a hundred miles from Mosul. 

The Supreme War Council of the Allies 
met at Versailles on October 29 to decide upon 
the terms that must be exacted from Germany 
before an armistice can be considered. 

The preliminary hearing in the trial of M. 
Caillaux, former French premier, on the charge 
of treason, began on October 29. 
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mince meat. 


a triumph. 


HEINZ 
Plum Pudding 


This fine pudding, sacred to festivities 
for hundreds of years, is made by 
Heinz according to the best English 
traditions, and is a perfect ending for 
a good dinner. 





HEINZ 


Mince-Meat 


HERE are many ingredients in really good 
And each one of these many in- 
gredients gives Heinz an opportunity to show 
his resources in procuring the best—choice apples 
from the wind-swept orchards of Northern New 
York,Grecian currants—fruity and clean—raisins from 
Valencia, beef from America’s great plains, and fra- 
grant spices from the Orient. 
With each ingredient good as it can be, Heinz 
Mince Meat adds goodness to goodness—blending, 
seasoning, bringing out the flavor, until the result is 


_ Heinz Mince Meat is sold only in one and two 
pound glass jars and tins—never in bulk. 


HEINZ 
Fig Pudding 


Here is a pudding that is simple and 
wholesome, but choice enough for 
your most particular dinner party, es- 
pecially if served with the sauce for 
which the recipe is given on the can. 


Some of the 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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WITCH-HAZEL 
@y Grace Goodale 


& 


OW the skies are leaden cold, 
Now the leaves are falling; 
Sap is shrinking, birds fly south, 
To their laggards calling. 


All outdoors is growing numb, 
Wood ways coldly greet us; 
We must wait the winter’s will 
Ere the blossoms meet us. 


How can sunlight flicker out 
On dead stems, I wonder? 
Hark! Was that an elfin laugh 
From the thicket yonder? 


Gray November’s willful child, 
None to stay or stint her, 

Flaunts her tousled yellow locks 
In the face of winter! 


a) 
IF HE SHOULD BE KILLED! 


ARY LEE was not a romantic sort of 
woman; she had faced the hard, pro- 
saic facts of life too long for that. But 
now her only son was on his way to 
France, and she had suddenly awak- 
ened to the alarming possibilities in 

the situation. Until now she had been borne up 
by the feeling of patriotic duty in offering all she 
had for the cause of liberty; but since he had 
gone, and the silence of the house without him 
oppressed her, she realized what life would mean 
without him, and she wanted comfort. 

In this mood she went to her old minister, Dr. 
Cranston. She found him in his study, and she put 
her question bluntly. “Doctor,” she asked, “where 
shall I look for comfort if Jim is killed? What 
philosophy can I feed my soul on if he should be 
taken, so young? God knows we try to be brave, 
but we’re only human, and we want our own.” 

“You believe in life after death, don’t you, 
Mary?” asked the old doctor in his kindly way. 

“Oh, yes!” said Mary. “‘I’ve clung to that in the 
midst of everything. If I hadn’t, I think I should 
have gone mad when Jim’s father died.” 

“Very well, Mary; then I have a great deal to 
say. Do you remember the last words of Christ on 
the cross? ‘It is finished.’ And yet He was young 
to die—only thirty-three. Most of us would call it a 
singularly unjinished life. What could He not have 
done if He had had thirty years more of life? But 
He was looking at life, not from the standpoint of 
quantity, but of quality, and surely his life was 
complete as far as the quality of it was concerned. 
Do you see that Greek statue on the bookcase 
there? It is only a fragment; the head and arms 
are gone, and yet it is a perfect work of art—per- 
fect as far as it goes. That is what Christ meant 
when He said of his own life, ‘It is finished.’ It 
was perfect, complete, as far as it went. Length of 
years could not affect the quality of it and the 
perfection of it. Some of our young men are falling 
in this war with not half their years spent. And yet 
their lives will be complete because the quality 
was there. 

“This war is making clear to men what was 
clear to Christ all along, that life is not a thing of 
quantity but of quality. No man can say, ‘Go to, I 
will live to be seventy, and accomplish certain 
things.’ He may be cut off at forty or fifty. And 
if he lives his seventy years he may leave a mussed- 
over and a botched record. But what a man can do, 
and what Christ says he should do, is to pack life 
full of the right quality as far as he goes. He may 
make it a perfect thing, like that Greek statue, 
whether the quantity is there or not. And if he 
does that his life will be complete, whether he 
lays it down at thirty or at fifty. 

“And another thing, Mary. Suppose Christ had 
not gone to Jerusalem to die. Suppose He had 
avoided the cross and remained in the safety of 
Galilee and lived to be seventy, would his life have 
been perfect? We all know it wouldn’t. And sup- 
pose a young man feels the call from across the 
seas to fight for the liberty of the oppressed, will 
his life be complete if he stays here in safety, 
against the protest of conscience, and lives to be 
eighty? I don’t need to answer that. It’s all a 
matter of quality, Mary, as Christ said, and I envy 
Jim his chance to make the quality supreme.” 


So ¢ 


UNDER ORDERS 


CARCELY had Lieut. Jefford settled him- 
self in his chair before Madge began: 
**T don’t know whether it’s treason 
for a United States officer to listen when 
anyone criticizes the government, but 

I’ve just got to let it out somewhere.” 

Her caller laughed. “1’ll merely remind you that 
should your sentiments sound suspicious it will be 
my duty to report you to the Department of Jus- 
tice. Go ahead ; my interest is at your service.” 

“It’s all very well to laugh, but it’s no laughing 
matter!” cried Madge. “Suppose you had been 
turned down by the draft board when you were all 
on. fire to go and knew perfectly well that you 
were fifty per cent better fitted to than scores that 
passed! How would you feel then?’ 

“T expect I’d have a fit of the blues and then— 
go at it again,” he acknowledged. 

“Well, I’ve got the blues, but there’s no possible 
way of my going at it again. Not unless my two 
cousins get killed, and I’m not quite heathenish 
enough to wish anything like that.” 

“T can’t precisely imagine it,’’ he agreed. 

“Oh, you think it’s some little babyish thing, but 
I tell you it isn’t! I’1] never get over it as long as I 
live! I want to go across. It seems to me I’! die if 
I can’t go. And I ought to. I’m not needed here. 
I’m as strong as a horse, and I can speak French 
--and they won’t let me go because I’ve got two 
cousins over there. One of them I’ve never seen 
since he was six and the other only half a dozen 
times in my life. But those are the orders,—and I 
—can’t—go.” 

The young officer’s eyes were full of sympathy. 

“It’s hard lines,” he agreed. “I know I’d take it 
as hard as you do. Only—well, you see it’s a world- 
size job we’ve got on our hands, and the rules are 
made for the majority; they’re bound to hit some 
of us here and there.” 

“I don’t see that that helps any,” she said. 

“Not much, unless — Did I ever tell you of Bob 
Alvord?” 

The girl shook her head. She did not care about 
Bob Alvord. 

‘Wanted to go the worst way. Got rejected be- 
cause of partial deafness. Tried every way there 





























was, but no use—too many lives might depend 
upon hearing things straight. So then he volun- 
teered for laundry work.” 

“Laundry!” the girl echoed, startled. 

The boy nodded. “‘There are a few laundry units 
—not exactly what most fellows would choose. 
Bob got in there at last.” 

“Well?” Madge asked sharply. 

“TI guess that’s all—except the influence that 
goes out from that laundry. Complain? Not if you 
know Bob Alvord. Tell you what, he’s put spirit in 
that bunch of workers of his! Maj. Black wrote 
dad about him, that’s how I know. And the major 
said Bob was as good a fighter there in his laundry 
as any soldier in the regiment.” 

There was a long silence. Then the girl looked 
up bravely. 

“I expect I’ve got to try to stand up to your old 
Bob Alvord,” she said. 


i oe? 
HOW THE BALL TEAM WAS 


EQUIPPED 


ANY have been the ways by which Amer- 
M ican boys have raised money to equip their 
baseball teams. Somehow they always get 
the needed dollars if itis a question of the national 
game. Perhaps the story of how one of the first 
baseball teams in Iowa obtained its equipment 
will remind some old-time ball tossers of their in- 
troduction to the sport. 

In the early eighties, when Monona County was 
sparsely settled, writes a subscriber, boys from a 
radius of several miles used to gather at Ivory 
Leach’s blacksmith shop to plan Saturday after- 
noon events — which were usually of an athletic 
nature. One day in May, 1881, a young man who 
worked for a farmer named Merit Warren said 
that he knew where there was a den of young 
coyotes ; and so we quickly organized a posse. Our 
weapons were shovels, spades and one old, smooth- 
bore musket heavily loaded with coarse shot. The 
“wolf’s’”’ hole—in those days we called coyotes 
wolves—was in the side of a hill less than a mile 
from the shop. 

As we approached, the mother wolf saw us and 
tried to attract our attention from her babies, 
which were deep down in the hillside—and she 
almost succeeded in doing so. She finally ventured 
so near that Ed Leach fired the old musket at her, 
whereupon she rolled over and over on the hill- 
side. We all started toward her on the run sup- 
posing that she was dead, or at least so badly 
crippled that she could not get away ; but when we 
got near she jumped up and ran away over the 
steep hill and out of sight. She did not appear to 
be injured in the least. As we returned to the hole 
and commenced the work of digging out the little 
wolves, Ed Leach raised a laugh by saying in his 
dry, droll, serious way that she would not have 
run away so spry if she had had his end of the 
gun. The old musket had the reputation of “kick- 
ing like a4nule” when it was heavily loaded. 

Soon we had dug so deeply into the soft, light 
Iowa soil that we were near the end of the hole; 
we could hear the panic-stricken little occupants 
making a great commotion. Charley Barber then 
fearlessly reached his long, capable arm into the 
hole and one after another pulled out and handed 
to the eager boys nine little wolves. In spite of the 
fact that Charley’s hands were hard and tough 
from hoeing broom corn and sorghum, the teeth of 
those young coyotes punished him cruelly, but he 
kept right on pulling them out. 

After further digging, to make sure that we were 
at the end of the hole, we formed in single file 
and marched triumphantly back to the blacksmith 
shop, where the grown-ups applauded us heartily. 
Ed Leach was the first one in the file, and carried 
the musket that had nearly dislocated his shoul- 
der. Then came nine boys, each carrying a cute, 
foxy-looking little wolf. Bringing up the rear came 
three or four boys carrying the spades and shovels 
we had used. 

The question soon arose, “ What shall we do 
with the money?” The bounty was two dollars for 
each wolf scalp,—eighteen dollars,—a large sum 
to us boys in those days, but if divided among us 
it would mean only about a dollar apiece. Bill 
Lindsay, who would a good deal rather play ball 
than plough corn, said that nine wolves meant a 
baseball nine; and so we started the fund to equip 
a baseball team. We practiced faithfully Saturday 
afternoons, and soon organized the Ticonic Base- 
ball Club. That season we won games from all the 
country clubs round us, and sometimes even went 
outside the county to play. Our success lasted to 
the end ‘of the season, when our fame attracted the 
attention of a Sioux City bastball organization. 
We tackled them gamely, but met disastrous 
defeat, with the result that the Ticonic Baseball 
Club finished the season ingloriously. Its fame, 
however, still shines bright in the memory of at 
least one of the participants, who is now a bald- 
headed, deacony-looking man. 
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ST. DUNSTAN’S. 


S° DUNSTAN’S is the great British hospital, 
or reconstruction school, where men who 
have lost their sight in the war learn how to 
overcome their handicap. When you enter St. 
Dunstan’s, says Sir Arthur Pearson, himself blind, 
and the chairman of the Blinded Soldiers and Sail- 
ors Care Committee, you find that the floors are 
unusual. They are carpeted, but along the carpet 
run strips of linol that ble the blind men to 
find their way about unaided. In the grounds there 
are stone terraces, and in front of steps, walls and 
other obstacles boards are set into the gravel to 
warn the blind men that there is danger ahead. 

In the classrooms the men learn to read and to 
write. After they have had half or three quarters 
of an hour at Braille they have half an hour at 
netting. They learn to net hammocks, bags and 
railway racks, and often make five or six shillings 
a week at it. 

St. Dunstan’s also teaches typewriting. Some men 
learn it more rapidly than others, and pass their 
tests in a few weeks. That means that they have 
written a page of manuscript and a letter at a fair 
rate of speed, an achievement that entitles them 
to the possession of a typewriter when they leave 
St. Dunstan’s. By means of a little machine that 
makes marks on a roll of paper, the blind oper- 
ator is able to take dictation as rapidly and as accu- 
rately as the ordinary-sighted shorthand writer. 
Some men have already gone back to their former 
work as private secretaries and are receiving 
higher pay than formerly. 

Massage is another trade that the men learn at 
this great school. It is a rule at St. Dunstan’s that 
every man must do perfectly every task he under- 
takes, and perfection in massage means very hard 
study. Our fellows have to pass the examination 








of the Incorporated Society of Masseurs, which 
requires a knowledge of anatomy, physiology and 
pathology. The men who have passed the exam- 
ination are busily at work, most of them in military 
hospitals, and from every hospital to which one of 
our men has gone has come a request for more 
masseurs from St. Dunstan’s. Other occupations 
for the blinded soldiers are telephone operating, 
shoe repairing, carpentry and poultry farming. 
The teachers at St. Dunstan’s themselves are 
blind. When a blind man with that horrible feeling 
of helplessness finds that the man who is teaching 
him is also blind, he says to himself at once, “If 
this blind fellow knows so much, I can learn it, 
too.’”’” When our pupils leave us, concludes Sir 
Arthur, we have a system of after care. England 
is divided into districts in each of which there is a 
traveling superintendent, who visits each pupil 
once every two or three weeks and sends to head- 
quarters reports about his industry and his home 
life. The blind man also obtains his raw material at 
cost price and is helped in marketing his goods. 
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(Barbara and Allen have been considerably disturbed 
by the attentions of a bluebottle.) 
Barbara—I believe he has flown out of the window. 
Allen—Oh, no, he hasn’t ; he’s only shut off his engine. 
—Drawn by Claude Shepperson in the Tatler. 
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THE REAL BLARNEY STONE 


HREE or four of us made up a little party to 

go to Blarney Castle to improve our ability 

in the art of talking by kissing the Blarney 
stone, says Capt. Albert R. Wonham in Spun 
Yarns of a Naval Officer. The saying that all roads 
lead to Rome applies somewhat to Blarney, too, 
but the Irish miles—I cannot think how they rec- 
oncile them with the miles recorded by the taxicab 
indicators! 

However, we got there, and, bounding up the 
stone stairs, reached the top of the tower. Two 
persons were already there, an old man and one 
of the loveliest women I ever saw. We were rather 
pressed for time, and so proceeded to kiss the 
stone. 

The Blarney stoge faces the outside of the tower, 
about three feet down. If you wish really to kiss 
it you must be let down headfirst, do the trick, and 
be hauled up. All round the top of the tower is a 
hanging parapet projecting about a foot from the 
line of the tower wall, built to enable the defend- 
ers, when the castle was attacked, to pour boiling 
water or melted lead on top of the enemy operating 
on the front door. 

Having let one another down, we finished under 
the wondering gaze of the lovely woman. “Excuse 
me, gentlemen,’ she said, “but what have you 
been doing?” 

We told her. 

With a disdainful look she turned to the old 
fellow and said, ‘‘There, George, I told you that 
that,” pointing to a meek- looking stone inside, 
“was not the Blarney stone, and I have not kissed 
the Blarney stone! I have not come all the way 
from America to go away without doing it!” As 
she said that she looked appealingly at us, for 
George did not seem inclined to rise to the occa- 
sion. © 

The end of it was that we lashed her dress round 
her ankles, lowered her, and pulled her up tri- 
umphant. 

“There, George, now I can go back to America 
and say that I have kissed the Blarney stone!” 
she cried. 

I am bound to say that George, who proved to 
be her husband, did not look happy or pleased. 
His reputation for telling the truth had suffered, 
and I am pretty sure that he wished we never had 


come. 
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A SNAKE THAT SWALLOWED ITSELF 


HEN I was a boy, writes a Companion 
subscriber, a show came to our town called 


Esau Eats ’Em Alive. The attraction was 
a wild man who ate live snakes. I did not get in- 
side the tent, but I wondered greatly about the 
horrible sight that was supposed to greet you on 
the presentation of a dime at the tent door. 

The other day I saw a sight in the snake-eating 
way that was more like a mystery than a horror. 
I am stationed in an Indian Mission in southern 
Oklahoma, and I was walking across the yard to 
speak to the superintendent when I saw a little 
whip snake darting along in the grass in front of 
me. It was about eighteen inches long. I put a 
stick on it and picked it up, holding it just behind 
the head with my thumb and forefinger. I held it 
that way while we talked, and then after a little I 
put the end of its long, slender tail up to its mouth 
to see whether it would bite itself. 

It opened its mouth and took the tail in, but did 
not bite. Instead, it began to swallow. I helped it 
for a little while by holding the weight of its body 
off the tail; then I laid it down on the ground and 
let it continue the process. It was slow but sure, 
for its teeth are by nature pointed backward 
toward its throat, to assist it in swallowing mice 





and gophers. The movement of its jaws keeps 
forcing whatever is in its mouth down its throat, 
and it was so in this case, for when I picked it up 
again half of the snake had disappeared down its 
own throat, and it formed a circle three inches or 
so in diameter. 

I took it over to the door of my home, laid it on 
a rock, and called my wife and her friend who 
was visiting to see it. All the time the circle was 
getting smaller as the snake’s teeth kept moving. 

I could not help wondering what would happen 
when its head disappeared down its own throat; 
but fortunately we were not called upon to witness 
such a tragedy, for a half-grown kitten coming 
along just then started to play with the snake and 
struck it with her paw. That seemed to frighten 
the snake far more than my handling of it had 
done, and it threw open its jaws as if to try to bite 
—which would have been impossible, for the big- 
gest part of its body was in its own mouth at the 
time ; two thirds of its own length counting from 
the end of the tail was inside, and the circle was 
only two inches in diameter now. But when it 
opened its jaws its teeth loosened from its hide 
and with a spasmodic pull its body began to slide 
out. Two or three more serpentine efforts and its 
whole body was free. The whip snake then started 
off through the grass, fleeing for dear life from 
the kitten—or perhaps from itself! 

I have heard of many strange things, but this 
was the strangest sight that I have ever actually 
seen with my own eyes. 
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LABRADOR WEATHER AND THE 
BISHOP’S CONSCIENCE 


E were having some genuine Labrador 

weather, says Dr. Charles W. Townsend in 

Audubon’s Labrador; in the afternoon it 
began to blow hard from the east and the air was 
filled with driving rain. Our little harbor was white 
with spoondrift blown horizontally by the wind and 
dashed up against the rocks, which looked as if 
they were covered with drifting snow. The great 
black-backed gulls, with wings partly closed, sailed 
into the blasts borne on the currents deflected 
from the rocks, and with superb mastery of the 
air whirled and pirouetted as if in sheer delight. 

It was a wild lullaby that night. Our little craft 
rolled and pitched and tugged desperately at her 
rattling chains. The wind howled through the 
rigging as gust after gust tore by. The halyards 
slatted against the masts in a loud rub-a-dub-dub! 
and the roar of the surf on the rocks and the hiss- 
ing of the rain on the waves formed a continuous 
undertone. I turned into my bunk in the cabin 
early, having perfect confidence in the captain 
and in the fact that we had two anchors out in five 
fathoms of water on a sand and clay bottom. I 
slept through it all, perhaps for the same reason 
that the assistant of the Bishop of Newfoundland 
slept during a similar storm. 

The. aged bishop was on a tour of the outlying 
island posts in the Church of England yacht and 
was unable to sleep when they were storm tossed. 
He watched the night out in the cabin, but the 
assistant slept calmly. Finally, in the fiercest of 
the blow, the bishop could stand it no longer, and 
rousing the vicar said: 

‘How can you sleep in a storm like this?” 

To that the younger man drowsily replied, “An 
easy conscience, my lord; an easy conscience!” 
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CHASING THE ELUSIVE SARDINE 


UCH has been said of the fraternizing of 

M the Saxons with the British troops in the 

early part of the war. One of the best 

stories that has come to us Mr. Frederic Coleman 
tells in his book, With Cavalry in the Great War. 

At one part of the line, he says, the men of the 
opposing armies became quite accustomed to call- 
ing across the intervening ground to their enemies. 
Each side, one day, boasted of the excellence of 
its food supply. A British Tommy declared that 
his lunch ration included an parable tin of 
sardines. A German soldier shouted his disbelief 
that Tommy possessed any such delicacy. There- 
upon an empty sardine tin on the point of a bay- 
onet appeared above the British trench parapet in 
proof of Tommy’s statement. 

“That’s a sardine tin,” yelled a Hun, derisively, 
‘but there is no sardine in it, mein friend!” 

A few minutes passed, then a tin of sardines, 
unopened and temptingly whole and sound, was 
thrown from the English trench toward the trench 
of the enemy. It fell short. Over his parapet 
vaulted a big German, who dashed at the tin with 
outstretched hand. As his fingers were closing 
over the prize it jumped from his grasp. Again he 
stooped and reached for it. Again it leaped away. 
Tommy had attached a thin but stout line to his 
sardine tin, willing to prove his assertion but with 
no idea of losing his luncheon. 

Two or three times the big Saxon grabbed wildly 
at the elusive prize, amid the shouts and laughter 
of the men of both armies, who cheered in unison 
as Hans, convinced at last of the futility of further 
effort, retired in confusion to his trench. 


og 
A REAL FEAT 


HEN Johnson—who is a very short man— 
W came to the office one morning last week, 
his friends were pained to observe a red 
and swollen laceration on his forehead. He made 
no remark about it and seemed to regard it as a 
matter that concerned no one except himself; but 
Maxsey, who sat at the next desk, did not think 
so. 
“What happened to you?” he asked with deep 
interest. “You haven’t been drinking and fighting, 
have you?” 





“No,” replied Johnson; “T bit myself.” 
“ Bit yourself?” scoffed Maxsey. ‘‘ How could 
“Oh, I had to stand on achair, of course,” 

drawled Johnson. 

e 
USED to think you were not a man of your 
word, Jones,’’ remarked Smith, as the two 
“Ah, you understand me now, Smith. But what 
led you to change your mind ?”’ 
from me?” 
“Ves.” 
debted to me forever.” 
“Yes, that is what I said.” 


you bite yourself on the forehead?” 
A HANDSOME TRIBUTE 
‘ T 
men met, “but I’ve changed my mind.” 
“You remember that ten dollars you borrowed 
“You said if I lent it to you, you would be in- 
‘Well, you are keeping your word like a man.” 
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A MORNING RIDE 


BY JOHN MORRISON 


**Pray will you tell me, little man, 
Where you are riding with your span ial 


“IT ride on a journey far to-day. 

It is over the hills and away — away 
On a beautiful road that stretches far 
To where the places of wonder are. 


“*T shall ride by the shore of a sparkling sea; 

I shall ride through the midst of a flowery lea; 
I shall ride through many a busy town, 

Till I come at last where the sky falls down. 


** And there is a place where a castle stands 
Beside a river with silver sands. 

But the castle itself is dark and grim, 

And deep in a dungeon cold and dim 

It holds a princess with golden hair — 

The cruel old king has shut her there. 


‘* Now, mine is the task to get her out, 


The cruel old king will call to his men, 
And, oh, there will be a battle then! 


**But I have a sword that flashes fire, 
And what do I care for the old king’s ire? 
A wave of my sword will defeat them all! 
Another wave and the bridge will fall! 
The gates of the castle will open wide 
And into the courtyard I shall ride. 


‘“‘T’ll rescue the princess from her despair, 
The beautiful princess with golden hair, 
And then we’ll gallop o’er hill and plain 
Until we are safely home again.’’ 


**Good luck, little man, your journey through! 
I wish I were riding off with you!”’ 








Though the moat is wide and the walls are stout. 














are queer things. Per- 
haps they are not so silly 
as they seem.’’ 

‘* Anyway, they’ll get 
tired of acting like that 
before they’ve been rid- 
ing half a day,’’ said 
Jean. ‘‘ We shall miss 
their noise here — espe- 
cially Old Baldy’s.’’ 

The wagon with the 
geese disappeared down 
the road, and Billy and 
Jean went off to the or- 
chard to pick up the 
apples that had fallen 
from their favorite tree 
the night before. They 
thought that they had 
seen the last of the geese. 
In thinking that, how- 
ever, they made the mis- 
take of supposing that a 
goose is really as silly 
as it commonly looks 
and acts. 

It was Old Baldy that 
taught them how wise 
a goose can really be, 
after all, and the way he 
did it makes a story that 
will long be told in the 
family and in the neigh- 
borhood. 

One morning, nearly a 
week after the man had 
carried away the geese 
in the crate, Billy came 
rushing into the house 
with his eyes nearly pop- 
ping from his head. 

‘*Oh, come out into the 
yard!’’ he cried. ‘‘You 
can’t guess who’s here!’’ 

‘*Who is it? What is 
it?” exclaimed Jean, and 
she, with her father and 
mother behind her, ran 
to the door that Billy 
had left open. 

And what do you sup- 
pose they saw? Nothing 
else than Old Baldy him- 
self! He was poking his 
way round the yard ina 
fashion that seemed even 
sillier than usual, nip- 
ping here and there at a 
spear of frostbitten grass. 

What could it mean? 
Had Old Baldy really 
made his way alone 
across the country, over 
many miles of unfamiliar 
road, from the home of 
the man who had car- 
ried him off with the six 
others in a crate a week 
before? That was what 





THE WISE GOOSE 


BY S. O. VERNON 


si HAT is more silly than a goose?’’ 
Billy asked his sister one day. 


‘*T wo geese!’’ said Jean promptly. 

Then they both laughed and agreed that the 
combined silliness of seven geese was something 
very great indeed. There were seven geese in 
the flock that all summer had waddled and 
scolded their way round the yard and down to 
the little pond below the garden. 

Old Baldy was the leader of the flock and 
therefore usually appeared to be the silliest of 
the seven. His name came from his having lost 
several feathers from his head and neck 
during a quarrel that he had with Red Top, 
the rooster. That was a long time ago, and 
although the loss of the feathers was no 
longer to be noticed, the name remained. 

Old Baldy could hiss louder than any other 
member of the flock, and he was forever 
doing something silly, such as crossing the 
road in front of an automobile; but for all 
that, Billy and Jean had grown to be fonder 
of him than of their other friends in the 
poultry yard. 

When their father came in one day in the 
fall and said that he had sold the geese, both 
exclaimed, ‘‘And Old Baldy, too?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘all seven of them. 
Old Baldy would be a fine nuisance round 
there with the others gone. ’’ 

The man came for the geese the next day, 
and all seven of them were put into a crate 
that was loaded into a big wagon. The man 
lived about ten miles away in another town. 

Billy and Jean were sorry to see the geese 
go. They waved their hands as the man 
drove out of the yard, and the geese stuck 
their long necks out of the crate and cackled 
and hissed their loudest. 

‘*T wonder if they’re trying to say good-by, 
or if they’re just simply being silly,’’ said 
Jean. ‘‘I think they’re just silly. ’’ 

‘*Who can tell?’’ answered Billy. ‘‘Geese 





had happened, as they learned when they tele- 
phoned to the man in the other town. 

‘*How did he ever do it?’’ they asked one 
another over and over again. 

‘*T’ve heard of cats that found their way 
back to the old home, when carried a long dis- 
tance off,’’ said Billy’s mother, ‘‘but never 
before of a goose’s doing so.’’ 

‘*Probably he kept his neck stretched out of 
the crate all the way and so remembered the 
road,’’ suggested Billy. 

‘*Perhaps he talked with wild geese and they 
told him the way, for everyone knows that 
wild geese know a lot,’’ suggested Jean. 

At any rate, Old Baldy was at home again, 








and there he remained, for they bought him 
back from the man to whom they had sold him. 
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THE WEB IN THE WOOD 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


T was in the Moon of Strawberries, oh, 
] very long ago, that all this happened, just 

as I am setting it down. 

Subbekashe, the spider, sat in the door of 
his web and looked about hungrily. A bold, 
bad eye had Subbekashe, and a cruel heart; 
but, for all that, honey was no sweeter than his 
tongue. He could talk so as to make anyone 
forget everything except what he was saying. 
And many were the flies and the gnats who 
listened to Subbekashe, to their undoing. 

Now, as he sat in his door looking this way 
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and that, it was another of these foolish crea- | 


tures that he hoped to see; for Subbekashe had | 
gone a weary time without eating; he was | 


quite empty, like a pod of milkweed when the 
seeds are scattered. And prompt to his wish, 
who should come drifting through the wood 
but Wahwahtaysee, the firefly. 

Subbekashe had lived all his life in the forest, 
yet never before had he met Wahwahtaysee. 
And because it was daylight and Wahwahtay- 
see’s lamp was not lighted, Subbekashe took 
him for an ordinary stranger. 

‘*Aha!’’ thought Subbekashe. ‘‘Now I shall 
get him tangled in my web, so that he cannot 
help himself. Then I may eat him at leisure. ’’ 

‘So Subbekashe called to Wahwahtaysee and 
asked him to come in for a chat; but Wahwah- 
taysee was on his way to a meeting of the 
council and could not stop. At that, Subbekashe 
asked him to take a seat for a minute, until he 
could fetch him a cup of fresh dew, for the day 
was warm; but Wahwahtaysee was late and 
could not stay even a minute, although a cup of 
dew would have tasted pleasant enough. Then 
Subbekashe insisted that they_must be better 
acquainted, and asked Wahwahtaysee to stop 
on his way home that they might have supper 
together. Wahwahtaysee was flattered by the 
invitation, as well he might be, coming from 
@ person with so agreeable a manner and so 
soft a voice as Subbekashe’s. And he agreed. 

Oh, but Subbekashe was delighted! He spent 
the afternoon making ready for the supper. 
First he went over his web carefully, to be 
sure there were no weak spots where a fly once 
caught could break through and escape. Then 
he sharpened his knife and got out his cooking 
pots and dishes--although there did not seem 
to be anything to fill them. Besides, there were 


only enough to serve one, not two. Then what | 


would he do with his guest? Ah, that was it! 
The guest would fill the dishes! 

The council of fireflies had many matters to 
talk about, so that it was late before Wahwah- 
taysee left the meeting and flew back through 
the wood. And there in the door stood Subbe- 
kashe, waiting to greet him. To tell the truth, 
Subbekashe had been wondering why Wah- 
wahtaysee did not come. He was growing 
anxious about his supper! But with his guest’s 
arrival he lost his uneasiness and devoted him- 
self to making Wahwahtaysee feel at home. 

**Come in, come in,’’ he said heartily. 

But Wahwahtaysee seated himself on the 
doorstep. 

‘*Tt’s a fine evening,’’ he replied. ‘‘And I 
flew so fast I’m overheated. I’ll just wait here 
till supper is ready.’’ 

Subbekashe reflected that unless his guest 
came inside, there never would be any supper 
to get ready. 

However, he said nothing of that, but began 
to speak of the many curious things that 
he wished to show his guest, once they were 
inside. And the more Wahwahtaysee praised 

















“WHAT IS MORE SILLY 


THAN A GOOSE?" 


BILLY ASKED 


THE WIND HARP 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


Whether the wind is from land or from sea, 
The wind harp is singing a song to me. 


When the wind is from the south, 
Soft and low the song it sings 
Through the magic of the strings. 

In it glimmer rippling seas 

Where a blue sky ever smiles, 
Beaches lined with tropic trees, 

Coral sands and spicy isles, 

And the wondrous, dreamed-of things 
In the far Hesperides. 


When the wind is from the west, 
Clear and sweet the song that thrills 
Through the wind harp from the hills 
And the forest and the plain. 

In it stirs the life that glows 

Through the golden fields of grain, 
Grandeur that the mountain knows, 
And the mystery that fills 

Lands where west is east again. 


When the wind is from the east, 
Sombre is the song it sings 

When the veering wind harp swings. 
In it are the fog that drifts 

Up the reaches of the bay, 

And the roaring gale that lifts 
Headland high the salty spray; 

In it, all the eerie things 

Clustered in the break of day. 


When the wind is from the north, 
Loud and bold becomes the song 
That the wind harp rolls along 
Like the organ of the pines. 

In it tumbling torrents are, 
Whitened peaks in serried lines. 
Frozen wastes that stretch afar, 
And the luring things that throng 
Underneath the Polar Star. 





So, whether the wind is from land or from sea, 
The wind harp is singing a song to me. 





the beauty of the evening, the more Subbekashe 
praised the arrangement and the furnishing of 
his house. 

‘* How strange,’’ thought Wahwahtaysee, 
‘*that he does not dish up the supper, and let 
us have sight of these marvels!’’ 

‘*How tiresome, ’’ thought Subbekashe, ‘‘that 
he does not beg sight of these marvels, and let 
me dish up the supper!’’ 

By this time it had grown dark. Subbekashe 
determined to wait no longer. He would seize 
his friend and shove him into the web, the 
walls of which would hold the silly fellow fast 
while he bit him to death. After that, supper 
would quickly follow. 

Now, Wahwahtaysee was sitting with his 
back to the open door. Subbekashe made a rush 
forward, seized him by the wings and. tried to 
push him backward into the house. Taken by 
surprise, Wahwahtaysee could not defend him- 
self. But just as he was about to fall through 
the door into the cruel, sticky web, with 
great presence of mind he flashed his lamp. 
Subbekashe was amazed. He had never seen 

any fire like that before. He was sure that 

he had been struck by lightning. Again the 
fire flashed. Subbekashe dropped his hold 
upon Wahwahtaysee and felt of himself 
quickly, to know if his legs were all there. 

And it did not take Wahwahtaysee long to 

fly out of reach! 

‘Round and round the web circled Wah- 
wahtaysee. His lamp lighted up the sticky 
threads so cunningly arranged. Once inside 
that door, with a foot or a wing fast in the 
meshes that Subbekashe had spun, he could 
not have freed himself. And Subbekashe 
would have had no trouble in dishing up his 
supper! Wahwahtaysee understood at last 
what a trap had been set for him. 

Sprawling upon the ground, Subbekashe 
looked up at the strange fly with his flash- 
ing lamp. What sort of creature was it that 
carried lightning inside? It was a mercy that 
he had not entered the web and set it afire. 

As to eating any such thing, Subbekashe 
felt thankful that he had not tried. He had 
no wish to be shocked to death! 

‘*T see through you, Subbekashe!’’ cried 
Wahwahtaysee. ‘‘You and your fine words! 
There’s no supper for you this night!’’ 

And Wahwahtaysee flew away home. 

To-day Subbekashe sits in the door of his 
web and looks about hungrily, just as he sat 
long ago in the Moon of Strawberries. 
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HOMEMADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
ON A WAR-TIME BASIS 


HRISTMAS gifts this year in this country 
(: will have a decided war-time touch, for the 

holiday season will be observed quietly, 
in the sober spirit of a nation whose people are 
engaged in a great war for their ideals and 
their existence. In accordance with that spirit, 
then, our Christmas gifts, hitherto lavishly given 
among families and friends, should be limited 
in scope and character. Most of us are planning 
to give them chiefly to the little children and to 
our soldier or sailor brothers, fathers, husbands 
or friends; and we shall all give in accordance 
with our patriotic pledges of simplicity, economy 
and retrenchment. 

Whether or not we have a member of our family 
or a close friend in the fighting ranks, all our in- 
terests and our thoughts to-day are centred in our 
soldiers and sailors. For them we are ready to 
deny ourselves all things. We want to make them 
as comfortable and as happy as possible, and so 
we welcome suggestions that may point ways in 
which we can plan our gifts on a war-time basis 
and yet achieve that purpose. Here are descrip- 
tions of a few Christmas gifts that are designed 
for the soldiers, and that can be made at home at 
@ small cost. 


A MONEY BELT 


The material for this belt is a strip of waterproof 
cloth or khaki eighteen inches long and eleven 














steel trench mirror, finger 
toothbrush of rubber, tooth 
powder or paste, pocket 
combs, gauze or cheesecloth vests, 
or union suits, to be worn next to the 
skin as a protection against insects ; 
insect powder and zine stearate. Get 
the articles before you make the belt. Other 
accessories that may be included in compart- 
ments of this belt are first-aid kits, sewing kits 
including long-eyed needles, buttons and safety 
pins, letter paper, ink powder, indelible pencils 
sharpened at both ends, smoking materials, chew- 
ing gum, malted-milk tablets, sweet chocolate, 
“sterno” cans and cans of Christmas plum pud- 
ding with appropriate verses decorating the 
covers. 

For use in convalescent hospitals utility bags 
to hold letters and handkerchiefs may well be 
included. They should be made of material that 
is cheerful in color, is soft and yet strong. They 
should be about nine inches long and twelve inches 

wide, with tape drawing strings that 





A MONEY BELT 





are long enough to allow the bag to be 
hung from the head of a cot bed. A 
scrap card on which is written or pasted 
a few favorite quotations and a photo- 
graph or two may also be included. 

. A scrapbook made up of articles cut 
from magazines makes another wel- 
come gift for a soldier in hospital. 
The covers should be strong yet light 
in weight; and there should be leaves 
of cardboard interspersed throughout 
the book to keep the other leaves from 





inches wide. The 
strip is folded so that 
the pockets are four 
inches and the flaps three 
inches deep. The centre 
pocket is eight inches wide; 
all other pockets are two and 
one half inches wide. Seam 
and overcast the ends of the 
strip. Divide it into five parts 
to make the five pockets, and 
run fine seams to make the 
divisions between the pockets. 
Sew narrow tapes over the seams with three 
rows of fine stitching. Round the flaps slightly at 
the corners. Bind all the edges with strong tape. 
Each end pocket and the middle pocket have two 
large snap fasteners; the other pockets have one 
fastener. Slip a small buckle about one half an 
énmch long through a loop made of tape. Sew the 
loop at one end of the strip and sew a tape of 
suitable length at the other end, 
to fasten the belt about the body. 
Embroider the initialsor the name 
of the recipient on the flap of the 
middle pocket, and face the flap 
with a piece of the mate- ; 


A WRITING CASE 

This case is eight and 
one half inches by eleven 
inches. From suitable 
material cuta strip thirty- 
six inches by twelve inch- 
es. Fold the strip in 
quarters with the two nar- 
row ends one inch apart 
in the centre of the strip. That will 
provide for two pockets in which, 
later, pieces of cardboard or 
wooden covers are to be inserted 
to make the writing pad firm. Em- 
broider the quarter that is to be 
the cover. (See illustration.) Then 
cut the pocket pieces. Embroider 
and bind them with tape before be- 
ginning to make the case. The en- 
velope case is five inches by five 



























bending when the reader is in a reclin- 
ing position. The book should be held 
together with gay-colored tape, the ends of which 
have been rolled and dipped in shellac or paint to 
make them stiff enough to thread easily. Make 
the scrapbook like a loose-leaved notebook so 
that the patient can hold one section at a time 
and still read if he is too weak to hold the whole 
book, and so that a soldier can share his reading 
with his comrades. 


FOR THE HOME GUARDS 

Gifts that are in keeping with the spirit of the 
times and that will be found useful to girl mem- 
bers of the home guards are a tea cosy to conserve 
heat and an apron made of oilcloth to conserve 
cotton and labor; and for the little folks at home 
a set of military rag dolls. 

The tea cosy here illustrated measures nine 
inches in width and twelve inches in height. The 
materials are four thin layers of cotton wadding, 
one of crinoline, two of linen for the outer side, 


| and two of silk or sateen for the lining. A silk cord 


or ribbon is used to bind the curved edges and to 
make a bow. Cut the linings and the crinoline one 
quarter of an inch smaller on both sides than the 
outer pieces. Embroider one side of 
the linen piece with a simple design 
or monogram. Baste the crinoline be- 
tween two pieces of wadding; then 
baste the other two pieces of wadding 











A TRENCH BELT 








them, and close the opening. 
Next, make the cover for the 
body, draw it into position and 
stuff it. The joints of the doll 
should come between the limbs, and 
the limbs should be stuffed tight, so 
that the wire joints will not show. 
Cover the joints with bias bands of the mate- 
rial. For a doll about fifteen inches high, make 
the head three and one half inches in 


dyeing stockings or gloves, ten cents. Ribbons 

sent with waists were treated free of charge. 

There was one circumstance that worked both 

for and against her business: when the garments 

that she had dyed were laundered, their delicate 
tints faded. To offset that she made a reduced 
rate for redyeings. 

By energy and industry she made enough 
money during the first summer and early fall to 
buy her entire winter wardrobe. When trade 
slackened with the onset of cold weather, she 
turned her attention to studying her trade and 

experimenting, so that when the Easter season 
arrived she was prepared to do really artistic 
work. In time the little color shop became an 
established village industry and rewarded its 
owner handsomely. 

In all thickly settled country communities and 
in some small towns, there are many people who 
would gladly pay to 
have their old clothes er 





diameter, the body five inches long, the 
thighs two and three quarters inches long, 
the shanks three inches long, and the feet 
one and one half inches long. The arms 
should be five inches long and should be 
well covered at the joints. 

In designing the clothes for the dolls, it 
is well to remember that it is the little de- 
tails that make such uniforms effective. 
The Red Cross nurse, for example, should 
have the cross on her cap; the soldier boy, 
the pockets on his uniform; and the sailor 
boy, a scarf tie and rows of buttons on his 
trousers. By following the illustrations 
here given, any girl who is clever at mak- 
ing dolls’ clothes will be able to reproduce 
the uniforms without difficulty. 


AN OILCLOTH APRON . 

This apron is of a medium size and is 
made from a strip of oilcloth that is forty 
inches long and thirty-six inches wide. 
Fold the strip lengthwise in half and cut 
the neck opening and the slits for the 



















renovated 
by means 
of fresh color- 
ing. The under- 
taking requires 
but a slight out- 
lay of money 
and no extraor- 
dinary skill. 
The process of 
coloring with 
dyes may be tedi- 
ous, but it grows 
less difficult with 
practice. 





AN OILCLOTH APRON 





arms, as shown in the illustration. Make 

the straps of bias strips of linen or crash as wide 
as the oilcloth is at the shoulder line, and long 
enough to reach to the waistline at the back 
where all the straps meet and fasten with buttons 
or snaps. Cut a pocket twelve inches wide and as 
long as the bottom of the apron, and sew it so 

























that its lower edge is six 
inches above the hem of 

the apron. Bind all the edges 
with tape, or turn them in and 
cement them with rubber cement. To 
decorate the apron, paint the border, the 
neck opening and the top of the pocket in oils; or 
decorate those parts with flowers made of chintz 
and applied to the oilcloth with rubber 





A WRITING CASE 


cement. 
se 

A COUNTRY GIRL’S COLOR 
SHOP 


[The seventeenth in The Companion 
series Earning Money at Home] 


I N-MONEY ideas sometimes appear 
in unexpected ways. Because the 
pink roses on her hat faded, one 

girl discovered an excellent way to earn 
money. She painted those dejected- 
looking flowers a soft rose pink with 
water colors. The experiment proved so 
successful that she turned her attention 
to freshening her wardrobe by color- 








inches; the note-paper pocket is 

six inches by six inches; and the stamp pocket 
measures five inches by two inches. The narrow 
strips for pens and pencils are five inches long and 
one inch wide. The stamp and pen cases have little 
fiaps that fasten with snaps, 

Bind the outer edges of the case with an over- 
casting stitch or with tape. Sew in position all the 
pockets, the corner pieces for the blotter, and the 
tabs for fastenings. Then place a piece of card- 
board, or of wood, one eighth of an inch thick in the 
large right-hand pocket to make the writing pad 
stiff, and in the left side place a piece of thin card- 
board. Complete the case by seaming and over- 
casting the inner edges. 


A TRENCH BELT 

A trench belt is designed to carry the soldier’s 
or sailor’s equipment in the most compact fashion. 
It can be either worn about the waist or hung up 
on a wall as a kit holder. It is made of khaki or 
heavy brown denim or poplin, and is bound with 
soft leather or with strong cotton cloth cut on the 
bias. The buckles and snaps should be of brass, 
80 that they will not rust. The belt should be cut 
with the ends parallel to the selvage, and should 
be reinforced under the buckles and straps with 
a pointed piece of khaki. It is important to have 
that piece pointed because if it is rectangular in 
Shape the strain will be supported by a single 
thread of the belt, which will weaken the belt and 
make it tend to tear apart. The pockets and flaps 
should be bound and stitched, and the snaps or 
buttonholes should be made before the pockets 
are placed on the belt to be stitched for the second 
time. The straps may be of leather, heavy tape or 
of the material itself. 

It is a convenience to have the contents of each 
pocket indicated on each flap with letters in white 
paint. The pockets may contain the following 
articles for use either in camp, in hospital or at 
the front: menthol pencils, new shaving pencils, 
soap, safety-razor blades, soap papers, polished 





together. Make the linen cover by interlining it 
first with the wadding and then with the silk. Slip 
stitch the straight edges, and bind the eurved 
edges with a cord or ribbon. 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS 

So that the little people may not be forgotten, 
plan to have their Christmas gifts include the ever- 
beloved rag dolls that this year stand forth in 
uniforms of soldiers, sailors and nurses. The dolls 
can be made wholly of rags or they can be made 
on a skeleton frame of heavy hat wire that is 
twisted and shaped into loose links with pliers. 
Such a frame makes it possible to move the dolls’ 
arms and legs. 

In cutting the cloth for the head allow sufficient 
material to make room for the 
“brains.” Paint the cheeks and 





ing waists, gloves and ribbons by other 
methods. Her success set her to thinking, 
and when friends began to comment on her pretty 
“new” things, her thoughts of earning money at 
home crystallized into a well-defined plan that 
resulted in her opening a little color shop in her 
home town. 

First she hung out a modest sign soliciting trade. 
It was not very long before her patrons began 
to come regularly. Looking about carefully, she 
found a satisfactory inexpensive dye for waists, 
sweaters and such garments; then she learned 
how to tint artificial flowers with water-color 
paints. The materials did not cost much; and 
with her first earnings she bought a new stock of 
colors. 

Her charge for dyeing a waist or recoloring the 
trimmings of a hat was twenty-five cents; for 





There is an- 
other process of 
coloring that is highly satisfactory for dyeing at 
home, although it is in no sense real dyeing. To 
make use of that method, buy a ten-cent package 
of standard dye for silk and pour over it a quart 
of boiling water. Let it simmer for a moment, then 
set it away to cool, and afterwards strain it. Wash 
and rinse the garment that you wish to color. 
Make a fresh rinsing water and pour into it a 
small quantity of the dyeing fluid. Place the gar- 
ment in this mixture. If the first shade is not deep 
enough in color, lift the garment, add some more 
fluid, and dip it again. Wring it out well and hang 
it to dry in a good breeze, but where the sun 
eannot touch it. The garment will gradually 
fade after a few washings and require another 
dipping, but keep an ever-ready mix- 
ture on hand for that purpose. A quart 
ean of fluid will last about a year, 
since it takes only a few drops for 
one dyeing process. 
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SIMPLE SHIELDS FOR 
KNITTING NEEDLES 


GIFT that is inexpensive and quite in 
A keeping with the Christmas spirit of 
1918 is a pair of shields for your knitting 
needles. Buy two ordinary white sewing thimbles 
at any department store. You can get such thim- 
bles for five cents apiece. With a small drill bore 
a hole in one side of the thimble, and a second 
hole directly opposite the first, through which you 
are to run an elastic cord. 

On each side of the thimble paint a little Kate 
Greenaway figure in water colors, or two tiny 
black cats, or any little decorative design. Place 
the: thimble on the thumb and plunge it into a 
bottle of shellac to prevent the water colors from 
rubbing off. Then place the thimble on paper to 
dry. Do the same with the other thimble. 

When both are dry, run one half yard of white 
elastic cord through the holes of both thimbles, 
and fasten the ends of the elastic inside the first 
thimble. You then have a pair of shields that will 
hold your knitting needles in place, and that are 
as serviceable and as attractive as the more ex- 
pensive shields that are sold in the stores. 
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OUR ONLY POSSESSION 
A Thanksgiving Thought 


[ J tuines‘t we think of our possessions as the 
things that we have. Surely, we ask, we 
possess the things that we have? But never 

was anything less true, for not what we have but 
what we give is our only possession. Only the 
love, the tenderness, the solicitude we pour out 
upon others is truly ours; only that do we truly 
keep. All else may vanish at any moment—even 
the love that has been given to us. 

Condorcet has said in French, “It is sweeter, 
more comfortable, if I dare so to express it, to 
live for others; and it is only in that way that one 
truly lives for oneself.” That is a great truth, and, 

like most profound truths, there is pain 





the lips with water colors. To 
make the locks curly, draw 
wisps in and out of the cloth of 
the head, just as you do in mak- 
ing a hooked rug; for straight 
hair, clip and knot the ends 
after the loops have been 
hooked. The eyelashes should 
be made to match the hair. The 
eyes may be painted or embroid- 
ered in silk. Make the cover for 
the head in two parts; seam 
the parts together, draw 
them into place over the 
skeleton, stuff 













MILITARY RAG DOLLS 


in it, if we would live up to it or, for that 
matter, merely think earnestly about it. 
It means setting aside so much of one- 
self, for our instinct in loving is partly 
our demand to enrich ourselves. But 
the bigger the heart, the less its desires 
centre upon itself, the less egotistical it 
becomes. 

There is only one Love, and our love, 
whatever it may be, is merely an infini- 
tesimal expression of that Love. Some- 
times we show one face of it, sometimes 
another. Sometimes it is love for a 
mother, again for a friend or a sister—a 
tender and inexhaustible source of joy. 
But it is not the revenue of affection that 
comes to us from those we love that is 
most important; it is rather what we give 
to them. And not only is that true in so 
far as the bigness of our own lives is con- 
cerned, but it is also true of our happi- 
ness; for if we are busy working for the 
joy of others, our own happiness will be 
a certain reward. And that is a happy 
thought for which we may be duly grateful 
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on Thanksgiving Day. The great principle of our 
only possession—the love that we give to others 
—is based on the wish that all men should possess 
good, should possess happiness; that they should 
share with us the best that we have to give. If we 
fail to recognize the truth that we have only what 
we give, no matter if we are beloved by a multi- 
tude, we shall still possess nothing. 
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A USEFUL WRAP ‘ 


HE chilly evenings of the fall may find us 
sitting in heatless rooms this year if the 
shortage of coal continues. The wrap here 
illustrated will then be found useful. It is asimple 
“slip over,” designed as a light wrap for outdoor 
activities, or as a comfortable wrap to be worn 
over a shirt waist in the house. It can also be 
worn under a loose-fitting winter coat. Any mate- 
rial will serve. A light-weight wool plaid in dark 
colors is good; so is heavy blanket cloth. Even 
the goods in discarded skirts, dresses or coats can 
be used if it is forty-six inches wide. 
If there is any doubt concerning the shape or 
fit of the wrap, it is well to make a paper pattern 
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in Fig. 1. Lay the cloth on a 

flat surface lengthwise with the wrong side of the 
goods uppermost, and from one end, A, cut down 
the centre of the goods for thirty inches to the 
point marked B. (See Fig. 1.) Fold narrow seams 
on each side of the cut and round the inner end, 
B, to fit the neck. Featherstitch the seams in 
colored silk floss or wool yarn, and make sure 
that the stitches do not show through on the right 
side of the cloth. The front ends of the wrap, A, 
should now measure about eight inches in width. 
At corresponding points make two large button- 
holes indicated on the diagrams in Figs. 1 and 2 
as C. They should meet two large buttons on the 
back of the wrap at two points that are indicated 
by D in Fig. 1. 

The outside edge of the garment is finished with 
braid, a crocheted fringe of silk thread or yarn, 
or a manufactured fringe that can be bought by 
the yard. The design of all the embroidery used 
on the wrap should be uniform. The garment can 
be further decorated on the back and across one 
end in the front with bands of embroidery. 
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A Traveling Christmas Tree 


It is in the Girls’ Page for December 
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CARLA’S DIARY 


‘7’ VE been reading a story about a man who 
I had a million-dollar bill in his pocket, and 
yet almost starved to death because he 
hadn’t any small change to meet his daily needs,” 
wrote Carla in her diary. “And now that I’ve fin- 
ished the story, it seems almost like an allegory 
about girls. 

“It’s Ellen and Lydia and Cicely who have made 
me think about girls lately, and Ellen and Lydia 
seem to fit right into that story. Except for Cicely, 
those two of all my friends are the richest—Ellen 
in character and Lydia in brains. 

“Ellen is just pure gold all the way through. 
She keeps house for her father, she’s a pillar of 
the church, and has a share in every good work in 
town. If you want something solid to lean on, you 
go to Ellen; but when you want to play, you neyer 
think of her. We all weep on her shoulder, but 
when we want to laugh we go elsewhere. Her 
character is worth millions, but she hasn’t in her 
purse one single penny for traffic with her fellow 
creatures. She hasn’t read the books that other 
persons are reading, she can’t play any games, in- 
doors or out; she sits like a lump on a log while 
other people are chaffing or talking. She’s just a 
perfect dead weight in any society, and because 
she knows it, it makes her unhappy. She is starv- 
ing for her little daily needs, just as the man was 
with the million-dollar bill, but she won’t take the 
trouble to go to the mint for change. 

“Lydia has a million-dollar-bill brain, if anyone 
ever had. She’s a regular encyclopedia. She 
makes speeches on platforms, and she’s secretary 
of the Women’s Club, and they say she’s the clever- 
est teacher in the state. But it’s just the same 
with her as with Ellen: no one goes after her who 
does not want something; no one ever seeks her 
for the pleasure of her society. She scintillates 
too much and is too sure of her own opinions. 
She, too, is a millionaire without any currency to 
trade for the daily small things of life. 

“Cicely is as good as Ellen and as clever as 


Lydia—almost, but you never guess it until you | 


know her well. What you think about Cicely when 
you first meet her is how sweet and pretty and 
gracious she is. 

“The small change of life is graciousness. Some 
people scoff at that idea because they think it is 
hypocritical always to say pleasant things; there- 
fore they say just what they think. But gracious- 
ness is not insincerity; it is really unselfishness. 
Instead of just giving out blunt, shallow, critical 
opinions, graciousness means taking the pains to 
get over on the other person’s side and seeing 
things from her point of view; and when you do 
see things from the other person’s point of view, 
you can almost always find something to be gra- 
cious about. 

“Tt was taking the girls to Aunt Molly’s for 
week-ends that set me thinking about them. Aunt 
Molly’s is a family of three generations—grand- 
mother and Uncle Arthur and Aunt Molly and 
the children. That makes a number of persons to 
accommodate yourself to. Seeing those three girls 
in a setting where I was responsible for them 
made me view them more critically. Lydia treated 
Aunt Molly as if auntie were an innkeeper instead 
of a hostess; Ellen just sagged down on the hands 
of the family ; but Cicely became at once a valuable 
member of the family. 

“Uncle Arthur never opened his mouth at the 
table when Ellen and Lydia were there, for Ellen’s 








silence is a damper to table talk; and he knew 
that if he got Lydia started, she would argue any 
subject to tatters. But with Cicely he was always 
laughing and chatting. She took pains to find out 
the things that he was interested in, and she knew 
how to follow him when he mounted his hobby. 

“Then there is grandmother. Ellen sat through 
speechless hours in the room with grandmother 
because Ellen thought that she had nothing to say 
that was worth hearing, and she wouldn’t take the 
pains to find anything. Lydia mumbled, ‘How-do- 
you-do,’ and buried herself in a book. But Cicely 
sat down and learned knitting stitches and listened 
to stories about long ago until grandmother now 
fairly beams at the sight of her. 

“It’s the same with the children. Ellen would 
play with them willingly enough but she doesn’t 
know how. They bore Lydia, and so she ignores 
them. But Cicely makes queer things for them out 
of paper and tells them stories and plays games 
with them until they worship the ground she walks 
on. 

“Lydia says Cicely is insincere because she finds 
a point of contact with everyone she meets. But I 
don’t see why Lydia’s bluntness or Ellen’s silence 
is any more sincere than is Cicely’s graciousness. 
I think such bluntness and such silence are pure 
selfishness in the last analysis; they simply mean 
that the girls won’t exert themselves to think or 
to act except in their own selfish terms. It takes 
heaps of unselfishness to be gracious to everyone 


you meet, but it is the only way to keep your purse. 


filled with small change. 

“Graciousness is the small change of life. Cicely 
doesn’t carry her million in her pocket; she in- 
vests it and spends the income. There is a stanza 
from a poem that always makes me think of Cicely: 


“She doeth little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone or despise ; 
But naught that giveth one heart ease 
Or bringeth happiness or peace 
Is low esteeméd in her eyes.”’ 
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DRAFT OF CAMISOLE WITH 
BROAD SHOULDERS 


ITH fashion prevailing in sheer blouses 

and crape dresses, camisoles continue to 

be a necessity in a girl’s lingerie outfit. 
They are expensive if bought in the shops; but by 
following the working directions of the draft here 
given, any girl can make a camisole with broad 
shoulders easily and economically. She may ehoose 
for her materials such fabrics as chiffon, Georgette 
crape, plain or figured silkaline, voile, wash silk 
or satin in white or in pink tints. White batiste or 
other soft materials that are not too sheer are 
most suitable and practical for everyday wear 
under wash waists. 

This pattern is designed to be cut in one piece. 
If necessary it may be cut in two sections, with 
an extra joining along 
the shoulder fold. If 
the camisole is to be 
trimmed with lace, 
use the lace along 
the shoulder joining. 
The camisole is not 
intended as a tight- 
fitting garment but as 
a rather loose under- 
blouse. 

I. Length. Measure 
the length from the 
top of the shoulder 
to the waistline over 
the fullest part of the 
bust. To get the cor- 
reet waistline, pin a 
tape round the waist and measure to the tape. 

II. Bust. About four inches down from the neck, 
measure generously across the bust from arm to 
arm. 

ILI. Armhole. With the arm hanging, measure 
round the arm with the tape well over the top of 
the shoulder. 

The materials needed for drafting are a yard- 
stick or long ruler and a sheet of Manila paper. 
Work on folded paper with the fold at the top, 
along the shoulder line. 

It may be helpful to know that the measure- 
ments for a person of a bust measure of thirty-six 
inches are: length, sixteen inches; bust, fourteen 
inches; armhole, fourteen inches. 


Directions for the Draft 
AB = The length. 
AC = One half of the bust measure plus two 
and one half inches. 
CD = One half of the width of the armhole plus 


one inch. 
D E = One and one half inches. 
BF=AC. 


G = One and one half inches out from F. 
H = One and one half inches down from B. 


The Neck 


CI = Five and one half inches in from C. 

AJ = ATI plus three inches. 

J K = One and one half inches. 

For the front half of the camisole join IC EG H 
J 


is 
For the back half of the camisole join ICEGB 
KI. 


Use a tracing wheel along the lines of the back 
half of the camisole; unfold the paper, spread it 
flat, and cut out one complete half of the camisole 
for use as a pattern. 

For seams allow three quarters of an ineh at 
the underarm, one inch along the bottom, one 
quarter of an inch along the top, or neck edge, 
and round the armhole. No allowance need be 
made at the centre back; the fold at the back 
should be cut, and one and one quarter inches 
turned back to finish the closing. 


Finishing 


Finish the top edge and the armhole with lace, 
applied by hand with the French overhand stiteh, 
or by plain machine stitching to a hem that is 
turned under, or by machine hemstitching. The 
lace should noé be fulled on. Finish the underarm 
with a French seam. Finish the centre back with 
a three quarters of an inch hem for buttons and 
buttonholes, or with a fly for buttonholes under 
the top half. Finish the bottom with a hem three 
quarters of an inch wide, through which is run 
elastic three eighths of an inch wide. Plan to fit 
the camisole loosely round the waist in order to 
allow for its play up and down when the arm is 
raised. The elastic band should measure at least 
one inch more than the waist measures; that is 
necessary with sheer or fragile materials. 








“Football Days 
are Hungry Days 


UT afger the game comes the best part of 
the day—the Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
sandwiches! They go right to the spot, with 


a taste unlike anything else in the world. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter tastes good be- 
Cause every process in its making helps bring 


out the roasted peanut taste. 


Ask your mother to get you a jar today. 
For Beech-Nut 
is the kind from which all the bitter little 
hearts, skins and grit have been removed. 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


But be sure it’s Beech-Nut. 






Booklet of 
zor New 
Recipes on 
Request 























Skin Blemishes 
How to get rid of them 


Skin specialists are tracing fewer 
and fewer troubles to the blood— 
more to bacteria and parasites that 
are carried into the pores of the 
skin with dust, soot and grime. The 
following local treatment will clear 
your skin of any blemishes caused 
by this most powerful and persist- 
ent enemy. 





Just before retiring, wash in your usual 
way with warm water and Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, finishing with a dash of cold 
water. Then dip the tips of your fingers 
in warm water and rub them on the cake 
of Woodbury’s until they are covered with 
a heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each 
blemish with a thick coat of this and 
leave it on for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Then rinse very carefully with clear, hot 
water, then with cold. 


today. 


toilet goods counters 
United States and Canada. 

Write today for week’s size cake.— 
For 6c we will send you a trial size cake of 
Woodbury's Facial Soap large enough to 
last for a week of any Woodbury treat- 
ment, together with the booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 














You will find that for a month or six 
weeks of this treatment and for general 
cleansing use, a 25c cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap will be sufficient. 


Get a cake 
It is for sale at drug stores and 
throughout the 


For 12c, samples of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial Pow- 


Use Woodbury’s regularly in your daily der. 
toilet. This will make your skin so strong 
and active that it will resist the frequent 
cause of blemishes and clear your com- 
plexion. 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co 
2111 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 2111 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 














new card game which provides grea 
Children welcome it joyously and their 
elders delight in its jollity. Mind, eye and hand respond to its demand 
for alacrity. Noone, regardless of age, can play it without becoming 
Any number may play. 
Buy SPOOF for yourself and as a gift to 
It provides more pleasure 
for more people than any other gift. 
rs Sold by all good stores, or direct from the pu 
Milton Bradley Company, Dept. I, 
“ Makers of the World’s Best 


for the whole family. 


hilariously interested. 





PRICE 
50 
CENTS 


your best friend. 














a 
it fun —= 





“SPOOF” 
FOR 
XMAS 


blishers. 
wingfield, Mass. 


S 
Games.’ 




















visited on the way to or from school. 
Furs will bring the highest prices ever known, 
and the animals are easy to catch. ‘‘SHUBERT”’ 

will tell 
time and fun PAY YOU WEL 


A‘B:SHUBERT; 


THE LARGEST HOUSE /W THE 
WORLD DEALING EXCLUS/VELY /N 


AMERICAN RAW FUR 


25-21 W Austin Ave. Chic 





MUSKRAT — SKUNK — RACCOON — OPOSSUM — MINK 
And other Fur-Bearers in your own neighborhood 

Trapping is a profitable, pleasant and healthful occupation. 

can make a tidy sum of spending money by devoting all ora 

part of your time to the trap line this Fall and Winter. Boys 

in school can well arrange a line of traps that can be 


ou how you can make _— spare 


This season all 


TODAY 
I interested in t ing Fur- 
tenn, Send me FREE OF CHARGE 
your pamphlet on “HOW TO TRAP. 








1LCA 





220,U IA 
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WHO “WRIT” FOR YOU TO 
COME? 


ONTRARY to custom, Mr. Benjamin Blair, 

( sinew, brain and inspiration of the great 

Middle Western mercantile house, came to 

his office at half past eight instead of nine o’clock. 

None of the general office force knew that he was 

already in his private room at the time of their 
arrival. 

As he pored over the outspread sheets of figures 
on his desk, he was half aware of varied com- 
ments of the clerks as they entered the adjoining 
room. From one it was a curt, “Morning!” ; from 
another, “Fine day!” in a tone that showed a re- 
freshing sleep and a good breakfast. But when 
Grant appeared on the scene, five minutes late, 
his first words at once caught the attention of the 
man behind the glass partition. 

“I’m beginning to hate this room!” Grant had 
been with the company only five days. ‘“‘Nothing 
but humdrum work; everybody grubbing away; 
nobody even civil! Stools hard as a brickbat; filing 
papers all day. Any cub can do that! The boss’ll 
have another guess coming if he thinks I’m going 
to stay on this job very long.” 

A little smile played round the corners of Mr. 
Blair’s mouth, but he went on with his figuring. 
Grant was unaware of his near presence until 
noon, when he was summoned to the private office 
of his employer. 

Mr. Blair extended his hand cordially. “Have a 
seat,”’ he said. “This morning I was reminded of 
a story,—a capital story, even if it is on myself,— 
and I thought you might enjoy hearing it.” 

A look of astonishment crept over Grant’s face 
as he sat down. 

“] think you and I are very much alike, Grant,” 
Mr. Blair began; ‘‘at least, I can see much of my 
younger self in you. When your father asked me 
to make an opening for you in this business, so 
that you might learn it from the ground up, I had 
no idea how much we had in common. 

“I was just out of business college,” continued 
Mr. Blair, ‘“‘when my father’s branch store, in a 
little country town in the mud district of southern 
Illinois, needed extra help. I was sent down for 
the spring months. I found the place dull and 
backwoodsy. After work hours there didn’t seem 
to be anything better to do than to hang round the 
corner grocery, listening to the men as they spun 
yarns or discussed politics. Everything seemed 
dead and ugly. I was disgusted, and one evening, 
standing in the doorway in front of the group, I 
burst into a lot of uncomplimentary remarks about 
the town; that I’d been made for better things, 
and was used to having them, and a lot more kid- 
dish trash. As I reached the height of my oration, 
one of the men in the circle brought down his chair 
on all four legs, and deliberately walked over to 
me. He buttonholed me with his left hand, and 
with the forefinger of his right directly under my 
nose, marked time to the words: 

“Young man, I’ll give you two minutes to tell 
us who writ fer you to come.’ Then he went back 
to his seat, and tipped the chair back comfortably 
against the counter, while the rest of the crowd 
haw-hawed. 

“More disgusted than ever, I turned my back on 
the group and went to my room to write my father 
for permission to go home. 

“IT got the permission, and one day I was telling 
my father the story. I thought the ‘writ’ part a good 





southern Illinois grammar joke; but 
1 noticed that it didn’t seem to strike 
my father as being funny. He was 
silent for an embarrassing moment; 
then he put a hand on my shoulder 
and said, ‘What a fine chance you 
lost, my boy! It would have been a 
splendid thing for you, and a proud 
moment for your dad, if those old 
codgers down there in that neglected 
region had found in you a bit of in- 
spiration, or even a hint of better 
things, so that they would have 
“writ”? for your return; that would 
have been great!’ 

“The look of disappointment on 
my father’s face took all the spice 
out of my ‘writ’ story. I never 
repeated it again except as a joke on myself, and 
then not for many months. 

“My father arranged to send me to the city 
office, where I had begged to go before the trip 
south. I had packed my trunk and bought my 
ticket. All the while I was pestered by those 
words, ‘What a fine chance lost!’ I hated to be a 
disappointment to my father. I was on my knees 
locking the trunk when something spoke inside 
me. I slipped out of the house, reached the rail- 
way Office, had my ticket changed, and startled 
dad out of his breakfast by announcing that I was 
going back to ‘Mudville’—as I called the branch- 
store town. 

“When I came home a year later at my father’s 
call, I had the biggest joy of my whole life, for 
those same ‘old codgers’ ‘writ’ for me to come 
back—actually asked my father to make other 
arrangements about his city business; told him 
that it was necessary for the new life of their 
town that I should be on the spot to help carry 
out the plans I had put into their heads. 

“*So they’ve “writ” for you to return!’ There 
was satisfaction and pride in my father’s voice. 

“That’s the end of my story, Grant.” Mr. Blair 
glanced at the clock as he drew down the cover 
of his desk and reached for his hat. “How the 
moments fly! I have an appointment right away.” 

Fifteen minutes after the usual closing time that 
evening, Mr. Blair looked up from his work to 
find Grant in the doorway. 

“I’ve been thinking over your story, Mr. Blair. 
The ‘writ’ shaft lodged, all right. I just wanted to 
thank you and to let you know that I’m going to 
try to make myself worthy of being ‘writ’ for if I 
should ever leave this concern.” 


o ¢ 


Polish Stamps.—In 1860 Poland, then possessed 
of a constitution, issued a ten-kopeck blue-and- 
rose adhesive—the only stamp it has ever been 
able to call its own. About five years later the 
country became part of Russia and had to use 
Russian stamps. In 1915 the Germans invaded the 
land and imposed German stamps overprinted, 
RUSSISCH POLEN. The purpose of Germany in 
regard to the political future of Poland is clearly 
illustrated in a new series of “Polish” stamps just 


Fig. 1 c 





issued. The values are expressed in the German 
currency terms—pfennigs and marks. With the 
Poles assured of freedom in the coming days of 
peace, it is certain that there will again be a Polish 


stamp. °¢9 


A CYLINDER STAR MAP 
AN you name the bright stars that are visible 
this evening? Flat star maps are not easy 
to use, and globes are expensive; but, by 
following carefully the directions given here, it is 





a simple matter to make a good substitute for a 
globe. This cylinder star map 
is an original device. The Edi- 
tor of the Boys’ Page believes 
that it has never before been 
described in print. 

A large cylindrical paste- 
board carton, the taller the 
better, is the necessary foun- 
dation. Draw a circle the size 
of the end of the carton, and 
by lines through the centre 
divide it into twenty-four 
parts. An easy way to do it 
is to lay a watch in the cen- 
tre of the circle and mark off 
points for the twelve hours; 
then insert halfway points. 
Divide one of the rays thus 
drawn into four equal parts 
and draw the three concen- 
trie circles shown in Fig. 1. 

The circles represent dis- 
tances of ten, twenty, thirty 
and forty degrees from the 
Pole Star, and the rays show 
how much the firmament 
seems to turn in each of the 
twenty-four hours of the day. 
By the aid of the lines copy 
the constellations, Cassio- 
peia’s Chair, the Big Dipper 
and the Little Dipper, shown 
in Fig. 1. 

Then cut out the outer circle 
and paste it on the end of the cylinder. Next, 
wrap @ sheet of drawing paper round the carton 
and mark where each of the twenty-four rays 
meets the upper edge of it—the line P Q in Fig. 2. 
Flatten out the paper, which will be called the 
rectangle, and rule the twenty-five vertical lines 
shown in Fig. 2, the twenty-fifth of which, at P, 
should fit the first, at Q, when you paste the rec- 
tangle on the carton. Then draw the horizontal 
lines that, like the circles in Fig. 1, represent in- 
tervals of ten degrees of distance from the Pole 
Star. 

The equator should be represented by a heavier 
line, or by one of a different color. By the help of 
the two sets of lines, copy the stars and their 
names and everything in Fig. 2 with the following 
exceptions: omit the “‘horizon”’ (the curved line 
of dashes), the large letters E, N, W, 8, and the 
strip of time labels between the line X Y and the 
line through Alchernar. 

Before you paste the rectangle on the carton, 
cut out a rectangle of similar size from extra stout 
paper, and trim it so that its upper boundary will 


This is a most 
convenient device for finding 


the stars. The 








to make and use it. 


northwest of Regulus. Mars sets very early, and 
Jupiter and Saturn rise a little before midnight. 

The map shows all the first-magnitude stars and 
most of the familiar constellations. The Big Dip- 
per and Orion are the first that a beginner should 
try to learn. Orion rises about nine o’clock this 
week. Sirius is the brightest of the fixed stars; it 
is called the Dog Star, and dog days are the days 
when it rises and sets with the sun. At the birth 
of Christ it was a red star, but is now bluish. 
Aldebaran, Antares, Arcturus and Bellatrix are 
red stars, Capella is yellow and Vega blue. The 
nearest of the fixed stars is Alpha of the pair 
marked Centaur. Its light re- 
quires three and a half years 
to reach us, although light 
travels at the rate of one hun- 
dred and eighty-six thousand 
miles a second. 

The Pole Star is nearly at 
the point about which the sky 
apparently revolves, and so 
does not seem to move like 
the other stars. Vega was 
once the Pole Star, and will 
be again after twelve thou- 
sand years. Algol means the 
“Demon Star’; it has an in- 
visible companion of great 
size, which every three days 
partially eclipses its light for 
about twenty minutes. The 
easiest double star to see is 
one in the handle of the Dip- 
per. The big one of the pair 
is called Mizar; the little one 
is Aleor—that is, the horse and 
the rider. Good eyes can see 
that the star next to Aldeb- 
aran in the Bull is double; 
but only the best eyes can tell 
without the help of an opera 
glass which one of Vega’s 
companions is double. Try it. 
These last three double stars 
are not pairs revolving about 
each other. They are only 
optical doubles; that is, the two stars are not 
really near together but only happen to be seen 
nearly in line from us. Altair is the standard first- 
magnitude star, and the Pole Star is the standard 
of second magnitude. 


ingenious and 


text tells how 
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Paper Furniture 
It is in the Boys’ Page for December 
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A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


FRUIT dealer employed five old men to each 

A of whom he assigned a certain territory. 

Every morning he divided the day’s supply 

of fruit among them, giving some more, some less, 

for the sales were likely to vary in the different 

territories. One day the dealer had only three 
hundred apples, which he divided as follows: 




































































































































































follow the curved line of dashes and its lower To the — he fave 4 
edge will be the line X Y. This piece will be called “third “ 60 
the shield. On the shield copy the things in Fig. 2 * fourth “ 80 
that you omitted from the rectangle, and also the “fifth “i 100 
portion of the equator line poe 
from E to W. 300 
Now paste the rectangle | Addressing the men, he said: 
on the carton, taking care | ‘You will go out and sell the apples at the fol- 
that the lines at P and Q| lowing prices —” and he named two prices: one 
come together opposite | the price at which they should sell a part of the 
the end of the ray marked | apples, the other the price at which they should 
with the arrow in Fig. 1. | sell the rest. There were no individual instructions. 
Then wrap the shield | All were to sell at exactly the same prices, which 
round the carton (not too | he gave to them collectively. They went to their 
tightly), and paste the end | respective territories and proceeded to sell the 
E X to the flap at the other | apples. When they came back to render an account 
end. If you can slip the | of their sales each had sold all that he had received, 
oh? shield round freely on the | and each brought back exactly one dollar. At 
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Fig. 2° 


These two figures are really one figure. They give the 


diagram that is to be pasted on the cylinder. 


cylinder, your star map is nowready for use. You 
will find it accurate enough if you live in latitudes 
between 35° N and 45° N. If you live as far south 
as 30°, set the curve on the shield so that it reaches 
one square lower at S and correspondingly higher 
at N, in order to take in Algol and its mate. 

To adjust the indicator, pick out the time of day 
on the shield and the time of the year on the cylin- 
der and bring them into coincidence. The stars 
that are below the horizon are now hidden by the 
shield; the rest are shown as they appear over- 
head. Hold the cylinder so that the horizon line 
at the top of the shield is level, see that the two 
equator lines fit, and make sure that the north, 
east, south and west points are turned to the 
proper quarters of the heavens. 

The curved line marked Ecliptic, through Regu- 
lus and Spica, is the line on which the sun and 
planets move. This week Venus is about a quarter 
of the way from Spica to Antares, just a little 
west of the sun and drawing loser daily to the 
sun, and therefore hard to see except just before 
dawn. Jupiter is between Procyon and Pollux, 





Mars is just north of Antares, and Saturn is just 


what prices were they ordered to sell the apples? 
Except that the prices at which the apples were 
to be sold are improbable, there is no trick or 
catch whatsoever in the problem. 
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MAGIC TRICKS THAT ANY BOY 
CAN DO 


IV. The Handkerchief From the Candle 
Flame 


HIS is in reality another method of perform- 
ing the trick, The Appearing Handkerchief, 
described in the article that appeared in the 
Boys’ Page for June. A candle, a box of safety 
matches and a handkerchief are the materials 
that are required. After showing that your hands 
are empty you light the candle and produce a 
handkerchief, apparently from the flaming wick. 
The secret lies in the innocent-looking match 
box. You have left it open, to make an opening in 
the end where you have pushed the box out. You 








have placed the folded’ handkerchief in that open- 
ing before your appearance, and you take care to 
lay thematch box on the table with that part of 
it away from the audience. 

Showing your hands empty, you pick up the 
match box and light the candle; at the same time 
you close the box and push the handkerchief into 
your hand. Throw the box back on the table, and 
begin to rub your hands together over the flame. 
Then, holding the handkerchief by one corner 
with a slight downward motion, you let it fall 
from your hand, so that it appears as if it were 
produced from the flame. If you brush lightly 
against the flame and cause it to go out when you 
disclose the handkerchief you will increase the 
effectiveness of the trick, for the spectators will 
get the impression that producing the handker- 
chief has put out the flame. 
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CHINNING YOURSELF WITH 
ONE ARM 


SUBSCRIBER who was interested in an 
A article in the Boys’ Page for November, 

1916, that gave directions for learning to chin 
yourself with one arm, calls attention to another 
and perhaps better way to do it. 

The apparatus required is simple: two small 
pulleys, a piece of half-inch rope, a large pail and 
your weight, or a little 
more, of junk or stones. 
Arrange the pulleys, the 
rope and the weight so 
that you can just reach a 
loop or handle at the end 
of the rope, as is shown 
in the illustration ; place 
enough weight in the 
bucket so that by pulling 
straight down you can 
lift it from the floor with- 
out too great an effort. 

At first practice with 
each hand separately 
until you are moderate- 
ly tired. On following 
days gradually increase 
the weight in the bucket, 
but keep it a little less 
than the limit of your 
strength. You will be 
astonished to find how 
soon your feet instead 
of the bucket will leave 
the floor when you pull 
down. That, of course, 
is the result that you 
seek. The method has the advantage of allowing 
you to exercise your muscles through the whole 
sweep from the beginning of the one-arm -work, 
which is impossible when you attempt to chin 
yourself on the rung of a ladder. 
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EASY WAYS TO MULTIPLY 
Te multiply by 5 annex a cipher to the multi- 








plicand and divide by 2. For example, 5 x 

387642 is 1938210. To multiply by 50 annex two 
ciphers and divide by 2. The same method can be 
used whenever 5 appears in the multiplier. 

To multiply by 25 annex two ciphers and divide 
by 4. Since 25 is one quarter of 100, that gives the 
required result. 

Suppose you wish to know the price of 26,000 
feet of lumber at $32 a thousand. Think of 26 as 
25 + 1 and of 25 x $32 as $3200 + 4, or $800. To that 
you add $32 and have the result, $832. Similarly, for 
76,000 feet of lumber you think of 76 as 50 + 25 + 1, 
which is $1600 + $800 + $32. The sum can readily 
be done without paper or pencil by following the 
rules, especially the rule to begin at the left in 

dding such bers. 
Again, to multiply by 525 begin at the left, mul- 
tiply by 500, then by 25, and add the partial prod- 
ucts. Take 525 x 28731. Add three ciphers to 28731 
and divide by 2; add two ciphers to 28731 and divide 
by four; add the two results. 





14365500 
718275 


15083775 

At first you will have a little difficulty in deter- 
mining the place of the first figure at the left, but it 
is really a simple matter. Here, for example, you 
see that 50 times the given number would begin 
only one place to the right, since 50 is one tenth of 
600; 25 times is one half of 50 times and begins one 
place farther to the right, since the first figure in 
60 times is a 1. 

To multiply by 125 annex three ciphers and 
divide by 8. Similarly, to multiply by 33%, 16% or 
12% annex two ciphers and divide by 3, 6 or 8, re- 
spectively. The rules involving fractions are useful 
mainly in approximate computation. Thus to get 
an approximation of multiplying by 34 take one 
third of 100 times the given number. To get the 
exact product you must add % of the multiplicand. 
34 x $482 is nearly 44 of $43,200, or $14,400. To ob- 
tain the exact result add % of 432, which means 
merely doubling the first three figures of the given 
approximate product; in this case it would be 288. 

Do not set the old method against the new the 
first time that you try the new method. Work sev- 
eral problems by the short processes; then take a 
dozen or twenty problems and work them first by 
the old method and then by the new, and keep 
track of the time. Then take another list of prob- 
lems and work first by the new and then by the 
old method, and again observe the time that you 
require for each set. If you find that you solve the 
problem almost as quickly by the new way as by 
the old, it is good evidence that after more prac- 
tice the new way will save time. 
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THE INTELLIGENT GIRAFFE 


HE intelligent giraffe is a highly entertaining 

beast whose habitat is a party or a bazaar 

or an. amateur circus. He cannot eat grass, 
but he can do more clever “stunts” than any long- 
necked African quadruped that ever roamed the 
jungle. To make him you will need two old buff 
window shades two and one half yards long and 
a yard wide, four yards of burlap (an old bag will 
do), a hockey stick, or a branch of a tree cut as 
shown in the figure, some wire, shoeblacking, 
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N° weather is cold enough to - 


scare you indoors when you 
wear this “north country” Pat- 
rick coat, made from the wool of 
“sheep that thrive in the snow.” 


Patrick Knickers, Caps and Sweaters 
—all wool—keep you warm from 
headtotoe. “Bigger than Weather.” 


While we are producing a large supply of Z00ds 
for the Government, we have been permitted 
to make a limited quantity for dealers. 
supply is all in the dealers’ now. 


This Patrick Label on Mackinaw, Great Coa‘ 
Sweater, Cap, Stocking, Robe or Blanket! 
means all pure wool. Write for the new cata» 
08 ,, Write also for the 
ittle Pats” booklet. 
ewill direct you 
to some hi 
Brade 
dealer, 









Patrick-Duluth 
Woolen Mills 


15 Oak Street, Duluth, Minn, 
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MAKE MONEY 
TRAPPING 


RE ae 


», older trappers 
have gone to war. 

Furs are high and 
plentiful around you. 
WEl l PAYS MOST, REMITS 
QUICKEST, sends Spot 
Cash, for_every Fur and in, 
Muskrat, Fox, Marten, Mink, Bea- 
ver, Bear, Wolf, Opossum, every- 
thing. et us send 
ILLUSTRATED TRAPPER'S GUIDE. 
It tells and our trapping, skinning,and curing 


our prices sts, all the season, to 
e 


ou with Traps, and “Very Best” Bait. 
Ri 70 name and hd e838 plainly. 


Weil Bros & Co. * The Old Square Deal House.’ 
bs p_Bes 182, Fert Wares bd U.S.A 
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THE PERMANENT 


the JNK of LE PAGE'S GLUE 











Heal Itching Skins 
With Cuticura 


All druggists: Soap 25, Ointment 25 &50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Caticura, Dept. B, Boston 
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CONTINUING THE BOYS’ PAGE*FOR NOVEMBER 


crayons, and two small boys to be the legs of the | 
animal. Fold one of the window shades through the | 
middle, so that you have a double thickness eight- | 
een. inches wide by two and one half yards long. | 
(See figure.) Make a mark on the upper edge seven | 
inches from the fold on the right, then make an- | 
other mark twenty-two inches from the lower | 
edge on the left side, and cut along the line it 
cated in the figure. 

The figure shows how to fold and cut the other | 
shade. The pieces marked A, D, C and the ear are | 
of double thickness. D and ¢ are the two sides of 
the giraffe’s body. Cut them along the fold and 
sew them along the dotted lines. Before you sew | 
the two pieces of the head, A, together place the 
crook of the hockey stick between them. When 
you have finished with the head, lengthen the | 
hockey stick by splicing a piece to it, so that the 
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whole will be five feet, and put it inside the neck, | 
B. Next, sew A to the top of B, and join-C to B | 
and D to C, as indicated in the figure. Overlap the | 
seams an inch and sew them with shoe thread. | 

When you have completed the body, let the boy 
who is to be the front legs craw] inside and hold | 
the stick upright. Raise the stick until the lower | 
edge of the giraffe’s body comes just above the | 
boy’s knees; then cut two holes in the giraffe’s | 
neck where the boy’s head comes, so that he can | 
see out. Back Legs takes his position with his 
hands on Front Legs’ hips. He sees only the 
ground and follows Front Legs. 

For the leg covers use burlap bags cut as shown 
in the figure. A hoop sewed to the lower edge 
with a wire under the instep keeps the hoof down. 
The hoop should be a little smaller in diameter 
than the length of the boy’s foot. | 

Now with a brush or a sponge and some black- 
ing or paints make large spots on the giraffe’s 
back and neck. Blacken the hoofs, draw with black 
crayon the eyes and the mouth, and pin on the ears. 
Last of all, sew on a tail of wired, braided rope. 

The intelligent giraffe is ready to perform. He 
can dance, stand on two feet on the same side, do 
a hop, skip and jump, walk over his trainer with- 
out stepping on him, and, in fact, run through the 
whole list of circus tricks and then be ready for 
more. Front Legs can turn the ‘“‘animal’s’” head 
from side to side or crane it forward by turning 
the stick that he holds. A little training will pre- | 
pare the whimsical beast to play an nRastowsly | 
entertaining part as “the seventh wonder of the | 


world 
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THE NEW CANADIAN THREE - CENT 
STAMP 


the postage on an ordinary letter, the cur- | 


rent series included no stamps of that | 
denomination. The postal authorities surcharged | 
the one-cent green, WAR TAX, in two lines, and | 
similarly overprinted the two-cent carmine, and 
the people used either those or the regular ad- 
hesives in paying the new three-cent rate. The 
government soon decided, however, that the use | 
of two stamps on a letter was not economy, and | 
in 1916 it had the two-cent carmine of the regular | 
set surcharged with 1Tc—to indicate the one-cent 
tax. The label paid postage to the amount of three 
cents; but because it was of the same color as the | 
unsurcharged two-cent stamp, the presence of it 
on letters sometimes confused postal clerks. The | 
result was that the government soon reissued the | 
1Tc label in brown. 

To-day, more than two years later, Canada has 
at last added to the regular series a three-cent 
| stamp in brown. The query arises: why did not 
the government issue such a label when it first 
increased the rate? Meanwhile, the philatelist has 
increased his collection of war adhesives. 
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A SIMPLE GALVANOMETER 
T: make this useful and accurate little instru- 


W ky in 1915, Canada raised to three cents | 





ment for testing cells and batteries you will 
need a small piece of board for a base, a 
| horseshoe magnet, ten or twelve feet of fine insu- 
lated wire and a cheap compass. On the upper 
part of the board fasten the magnet by a screw 
passing through a wooden or metal cross arm. 
Then wind the wire 
tightly round fhe mid- 
die of the compass, 
as shown in the fig- 
ure, and attach the 
coil to the board in 
any convenient way— 
merely to hold it and 
the compass in place. 
Connect the two ends 
of the wire coil to 
binding posts—tacks 
will do—at the lower 
edge of the board, and 
the galvanometer will 
be complete. 

When you wish to~ 
test a cell or a bat- 
tery connect its termi- 
nals with the binding 
posts. If it is not “dead,” it will defiect the needle 
of the compass, and the stronger it is the more 
pronounced will be its effect. By watching the 
scale on the compass you can easily tell which of 
the two cells is the stronger. 

The only function of the magnet is to‘stabilize 
the compass needle and thus prevent it from 
oscillating so freely as to make it difficult for you 
to estimate the relative strength of the cells. | 
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@Mestclox 


— the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 





AR TIME—every min- 

ute counts! Everything 
must be on time; everyone 
must keep in step. 

Westclox keep close tab on 
minutes. They run and ring 
on the dot. 

They’re trim, alert, depend- 
able, and low in price; thrift 
clocks. ‘There are not enough 
Westclox to go ’round. Take 
good care of yours. 










Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


La Salle. Iil.. U. S. A. Factories at Peru. Ill. 














IN 1866 W. L. DOUGLAS 
WENT WEST ANO LOCATED 
IN BLACK HAWK, 
COLORADO, A ROUGH-AND- 
READY PIONEER TOWN, WHERE HE 
CONTINUED THIS CHOSEN TRADE 
OF SHOEMAKING. 


STAMPING THE RETAIL 
PRICE ON THE 
BOTTOM AT THE FACTORY 
PROTECTS THE 
WEARER AGAINST 


























You Il never need to ask “What i is the . price?” when the shoe 

man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 
determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped 


price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 
worth the price paid for them. 


Stamping the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. - _ las to protect his custom- 
ers. ouglas name on shoes is 
his dudes ‘that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to " produce at the price. Into 
every pair go the results of sixty-six 
years experience in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. L. 
—— was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes 


he quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made ina 
well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the 


retail price is stamped on the bottom and the inside to Scie 
I€ the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF 


= Wh, f J Pomtos © CY. DOUGLAS 


For sale by 105 W. L. Douglas stores one ave ae ba 
¥ > Douglas dealers, or can be orde: 

Douglas by mail. Send for Pook a talling 
} dy to order shoes through the mail, 
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REAL VICTORY BREAD 


INCE the United States entered the great con- 
S flict how many receipts for war breads have 

American housewives tested and discarded? 
Certainly, for every receipt that proved itself to be 
worth saving, dozens have failed. It has not been 
difficult to make “‘some sort of bread” from the 
war mixtures, the real problem has been to make 
breads that are palatable and that please the 
taste not only the first time but the second and 
the third and every time afterwards. The Com- 
panion has long been searching for breads that 
will answer that rigid requirement—real victory 
breads. It has diseovered them at last, tested 
them, and found them not wanting. 

The latest government rules permit the use of 
eighty per cent of wheat in bread making, but it 
is still necessary to conserve the supply. The re- 
ceipts given below do more than meet present 
government requirements and are so varied that 
they can hardly fail to please; yet the ingenious 
housewife may still further vary them to suit indi- 
vidual tastes if she so desires. Any woman who 
has mastered the art of making good ordinary 
white wheat bread will succeed with them ; in fact, 
the veriest novice can hardly fail if she follows 
the directions carefully. No one should try to make 
war breads by guess; weighing and measuring is 
the only sure way. 


THE RECEIPT 

Boil two pounds of Irish potatoes, weighed after 
paring, drain them and mash them fine and light 
as if for the table, and save the water they were 
boiled in—which should not be more than one and 
one half pints, or three eupfuls. Put the mashed 
potatoes into a high gallon crock or other vessel 
that you can cover closely and that will allow 
plenty of room for the sponge to work. Add to the 
potatoes one tablespoonful of fat, one rounded 
tablespoonful of salt, one half cupful of sugar and 
three cupfuls of water (one and one half pints), 
including the water in which they were boiled. 
When the mixture is lukewarm stir in twelve 
ounces of corn flour (three quarters of a quart) 
and a cake of yeast that you have thoroughly 
softened in a scant half cupful of lukewarm 
water. Beat the mixture well, cover it closely, 
—in cold weather warmly,—and let it stand 
overnight. The sponge will seem very stiff when . 
you mix it, but it will thin a good deal during 
the overnight-rising process. 

In the morning stir in about one quarter level . 
teaspoonful of baking soda and knead the sponge 
with wheat flour into a smooth, elastic dough—a 
little softer than ordinary bread dough. Let it 
rise until it has doubled in bulk, then mould it 
into loaves with as little handling as possible 
(the dough should be stiff enough so that you will 
need to use no flour or grease in handling it), 
brush the tops of the loaves with melted fat to 
prevent them from cracking, let them rise until 
they have nearly doubled in bulk, and bake 
them about an hour. 

The oven should be hot enough to have 
browned the loaves sufficiently on top at the 
end of half an hour. You should then cover them 
with papers to prevent them from getting too 
brown and hard, and decrease the heat gradu- 
aily until the baking is completed. The length of 
time required for baking depends on the size 
of the loaf and the temperature of the oven—often 
one and one half hours is not too Jong for a large 





this!” he raises both arms. The soldiers do the 
same. Then when the officer says, ‘““Do this!” and 
“Do this!” and “Do this!” while he takes differ- 
ent positions, he suddenly changes his words. “Do 
that!” he orders and perhaps raises one foot. Up 
go the feet of the unthinking soldiers. The forget- 
ful ones have to fall out, and thus the fun goes on 
until only two or three are left, who always re- 
member to do as they should. 

Another game is this: The men are placed in 
two ranks, facing each other. Between the ranks, 
as near the centre as possible, a cap is tossed on 
the ground. Then two men, one from each side, 
walk slowly up the line, and each tries to snatch 
the cap and get away with it before the other can 
touch him. If the snatcher cannot get away before 
the other man touches him, then the cap has to be 
dropped, and another couple from the lines try it. 

In the game of crows and cranes the men take 
position in two ranks a long way apart. One line 
is made up of crows, the other of cranes. An 
officer stands between the ranks and tells them 
that if he shouts, ‘‘Cranes!” the crows must run 
and the cranes must try to catch them; but if he 
says, “Crows!” the cranes must run and the crows 
must do the chasing. The order is usually, “Are 
you ready?” Then comes a pause, and after it, 
**Cr-r-r-r—Cr-r-r-r—Cr-r-1-r—”’ and neither side can 
tell whether it will finally be ‘‘Crows” or “Cranes.” 
If he finally says, “Crows!” half the crows are 
sure to forget what was expected of them and 
run, and half the cranes forget to run. 
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THE FAMILY, POULTRY FLOCK 
Practical -Purpose Geese 
VERY schoolboy knows that geese saved 
Rome. As we are told that those geese were 
snow-white, it is probable that they were 
ancestors of the breed known as the emden, now 
among the most common of domestic geese. The 





EMDEN GEESE 


|}emden and the toulouse are the most popular 


breeds in this country. They are much alike, ex- 


joat to bake. This bread rises very quickly; in | cept that the toulouse geese have gray plumage. 
warm weather it requires only four hours from | The birds of both breeds are very large; they 


the kneading to the finished loaf. 
The quantity of sponge described produces three 
two-and-one-half-pound loaves with about three 


pounds of wheat flour. The receipt produces light, | 


flaky bread hardly to be distinguished from our 
gooa wheat bread of the past, and is free from the 
yeast) corn flavor so noticeable in much of the 





| often weigh thirty pounds or more, although the 


standard weight for toulouse geese is twenty 
pounds, and for emden, eighteen. 
Gray african geese attain about the same weight 


| and are the easiest geese to fatten; the young 


birds are ready for the table in ten weeks. They 
are not considered to be as satisfactory for com- 


war bread. It will keep in prime eating condition | mercial purposes as the others named, but they are 


for a week even in hot weather if properly cared 
tor The originator of this receipt has kept the 
biead tor ten days. 

It is of course quite possible to mix successfully 
some of the substitute flours with the kneading 
flou: , but it has been found that corn flour at least 
produces far better results when used only for 
making the sponge. It seems to require the over- 
night soaking, during which it swells and softens. 
When mixed with the kneading flour it absorbs 
too much of the moisture and produces a dry, 
solid, crumbly loaf. In yeast bread, corn flour 
seems to require as a companion ingredient a 
large proportion of potatoes. They give lightness 
and prevent the loaf from drying out rapidly. 
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KEEPING TRACK OF LENT BOOKS | 


“\V powey I get a new book,’ says a contrib- 
utor, “I start a roster of readers on the 
flyleaf. If the book proves to be a good 

and helpful one, it is a delight to multiply its use- 

fulness by passing it on. The penalty assessed is 
that the reader sign the roster. The lengthening 
list of names takes on an interest of its own and 
increases the incentive to give the-book as wide 

a circulation as possible. I have one book that 

has been lent to twenty-three different readers, 

and another that almost as many have read. The 
tlyleaf bears a request that the book be returned. 

“Tn time the books get broken backs, of course, 
but you learn to love books, as you love people, 
that get crippled in a good cause. The plan en- 
ables me to encourage my friends to read good 
books, and the list of readers is interesting to 
others to whom the book is offered.” 


os 


GAMES BRITISH SOLDIERS PLAY 
IN TRAINING CAMPS 


MERICAN soldiers in England like the games 
A that the British soldiers play. These are not 
simply games, but are known as “brain 
drills,” and are calculated not only to afford 
mental amusement but to train the men to think 
quickly and to keep their minds on what they are 
doing. 

An officer stands in front of his company and 
puts his men through a set of physical exercises. 
Then he tells them that when he says, ‘‘Do this!” 
they must imitate his motions; but if he says, ‘“Do 
that!’ they must remain motionless. It is really 
the old game of Simon says thumbs up. 

Perhaps when the officer says, “Ready! Do 








among the best geese for home use; the meat is 


fine-grained and of excellent flavor—rather better 


than that of the more common breeds. The afri- | 


cans can be quickly identified by a conspicuous 
black knob on the top of the head. Mongrel geese, 
which show a mixture of colors, are found on 
many farms; and although they are not so large 
or so desirable as pure-bred birds, they are often 
kept with profit. : 

Domestic geese are surprisingly intelligent and 
can be allowed to depend largely upon their own 
resources. They do not scatter like hens, but move 
as a flock, marching down a field and back again 
like a regiment of soldiers. They can be driven 
like sheep, and a low fence will confine them, for 
they are too heavy to fly. They make a loud, harsh 
noise and become a nuisance if penned close to 
the house; but they make little disturbance when 
they have plenty of room and enough to eat. 

Geese are exceedingly easy to raise if they can 
have free range. They will graze like cattle on 
pasture land, and they cost less to feed than any 
other poultry that can be kept on a farm. 

Water on the goose range is desirable but by no 


| means necessary. The geese will thrive even if 


they have only enough to drink. It is a good plan 
to use a galvanized iron pail, kept in place by four 
stakes driven firmly into the ground to prevent 
it from being upset. ‘ 

When a pond or a stream 
is accessible, it is weli 
to keep the young birds 
away from it; they make 
dainty morsels for minks 
and muskrats. 

Geese live long, some- 
times as long as fifty 
years. Always obstinate 
and often irritable, they 
frequently become decid- 
edly pugnacious with ad- 
vancing age; and as they 
are capable of inflicting 
severe bodily injury with 
their powerful wings, 
most raisers of geese sell 
the ganders by the time 
they are five or six years 
old, and sell the geese 
when they are twice that 
age. It is not considered 
as advisable to breed from 
geese that are less than 
two years old; mating is 
usually in trios. Autumn 
is the best season. When 
once mated the birds 











A GRAY AFRICAN GANDER 


remain loyal for many years; in fact they can be 
separated only with difficulty. 

Geese are not heavy layers; from twenty to 
fifty eggs are all that can be expected. The afri- 
cans are the best and the emdens the poorest egg 
producers. The low yield makes hatching eggs 
expensive. Fifty cents apiece is a common charge, 
but often a single egg brings several dollars. Most 
geese, except those of the toulouse breed, are 
trustworthy sitters; but it is a common practice 
to remove the first ten or fifteen eggs and to place 
them under hens. The geese are then permitted 
to incubate the eggs that they lay afterwards. Lay- 
ing geese like secluded nests, but they will lay in 
barrels half hidden by underbrush. After a nest 
has been rifled, it is always well to leave two or 
three china eggs to lull the suspicions of the goose. 
A hen can comfortably cover five goose eggs and 
should have no more. Incubation takes from 
twenty-eight to thirty days, and the shells of the 
eggs are so tough that it is sometimes necessary 
to help the goslings out. 

Although they need to be confined to small grass 
yards at first, and must be protected from rains, 
goslings can be given their liberty when they are 
three weeks old and after that will require but 
little attention. While they are confined, 





TOULOUSE GEESE 


youngsters will need three meals a day, made 
up of two parts bran and one part corn meal. 
They will also need fine grit or coarse sand and 
an abundance of succulent food. When they 
have been set at liberty, they should have a 
light mash or a little scalded cracked corn morn- 
ing and night for a few weeks; after that, oats, 
wheat or cracked corn once a day will be suffi- 


cient. In winter the breeding geese will need | 


mash or grain, and all the vegetables and green 

stuff that they will eat. 

An ideal grazing ground for geese is a meadow 
or a stretch of marshland with higher ground 
on which to spend the night. There are thou- 
sands of idle acres in this country where geese 
might be kept at a profit. It is estimated that 

six or eight geese will thrive_on the amount of 
pasture land that one cow requires. 

In winter it is well to provide a rough shelter 
for the breeding geese, although their heavy coats 
protect them from even severe weather. A goose 
will curl her feet under her feathers, turn her tail 
to the wind, settle down contentedly enough in a 
blizzard and move only now and then to keep 
from being buried under the snow. 

The best time to market geese is at Christmas, 
although many goslings that have been grown 
quickly and fattened rapidly are sold in midsum- 
mer, being known as “green” geese. In former 
years most farmers plucked the feathers from 
their geese several times a year, and the practice 
is still followed to some extent. It is not cruel if 
the feathers are not drawn until they are dead 
ripe and are not removed when the weather is 
cold. There is an excellent market for goose 
feathers especially pure white ones, at fifty to 
seventy cents a pound, so that as a by-product 
they are not to be overlooked when a number of 
birds are dressed for market. 
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WHERE TO PLACE THE EMPHASIS 


‘(7 THINK,” the mother of little Tom Bowling 

I frequently says to other mothers, “that one 

of my greatest helps in training Tom during 

his first four years came from a successful kinder- 

garten teacher, who said, ‘In teaching your little 
child, always emphasize the desirable point.’ 

“I had always believed that I did, but I saw my 
mistake quickly enough when I began to watch 
myself. When Baby Tom began to tear his new 
book it seemed so natural to say, ‘Oh, don’t tear 
your pretty book, dear.’ And it seemed equally 
natural for baby to give the leaf another wrench. 

“Of course it was! 
Tearing his book was 
just what I had empha- 
sized to his little mind. 

“So, instead of repeat- 
ing my command, I took 
the book away from him 
and carefully smoothed 
out the crumpled page. 
‘It is such a pretty book 
we must keep it clean and 
smooth,’ I said. ‘I’ll put 
it away, since you do not 
care to look at it.’ That 
took longer than merely 
saying ‘don’t,’ and Tom 
cried for a moment; but 
it needed only a few such 
lessons to impress him 
with the fact that books 
must be handled care- 
fully, so the time was well 
spent. 

“Tom liked to leave his 
toys flung about when 
he had finished playing. 
‘Don’t throw your toys 
about,’ I said to him. 
‘Frow!’ he repeated 











delightedly and threw another toy, just to show 
how well he could do it. 

“There I was again, placing the emphasis upon 
the very thing that I did not wish him to do! 

“The next time I said, “Toys should always be 
put away. ‘We will put them all in the cart and 
wheel them over to the cu .” When we had 
finished, I said, ‘How nice it is to have the toys all 
put away neatly!’ 

“Tom was always falling down and soiling his 
clothes. Instead of saying, ‘Mind where you walk 
and do not fall,’ I changed the caution to, ‘Watch 
where you step and keep on your feet, Tom. A 
boy must learn to walk well before he can grow 
into a man.’ 

“It does require thought to emphasize only the 
right things to children, but the return you get 
pays for the extra effort.” 


ee 
MAILING THE CHRISTMAS PACKAGE 


| HE first rule to learn about doing up a 


package for the mail is that snugness is the 
secret of all good packing. Looseness causes 


the | the article to move about, with the inevitable 


consequence that it breaks or arrives in bad 
condition. 

Delicate cakes can be sent long distances 
without so much as cracking the icing if they 
are packed in this way: Lay the cake on a 
large sheet of heavy waxed paper and apply 
the frosting, allowing a generous portion to 
extend on the paper. Plastering the cake to 
the paper helps to keep it in position. Fold the 
rest of the paper neatly round the cake and 
slip under it a piece of cardboard or thin 
board the exact size of the cake. Put both 
eake and board in a strong cardboard box,— 
the corrugated kind is preferable, as it lessens 
the jar upon its contents,—fill the box with 
sawdust or bran, and be sure that it settles to 
the bottom of all the crevices. Finally, wrap 
the box in heavy paper and tie it with a strong 
cord. 

When tying large parcels, it is wise to use 
several pieces of cord rather than a single 
long one, and to tie each in a different place, 
so that in case one of them breaks, the others 
will hold the package safe. The professional 
tyer of parcels will tell you that the proper 
way to manage a single string is this: hold. 
one end in the left hand while you pass it 
round the short way of the package, about one 
third the distance from the end. Twist-it and 

carry it to the other end, and draw it round the 
same distance from that end. Twist it and draw it 
round the end of the package, loop it round (not 
merely under) each of the cross strings on the 
under side and also on the upper side; then tie it. 
That makes all the loops tight. 

It is astonishing how ignorant the average per- 
son is about tying bundles. Insure your gifts from 
loss or damage by using a good quality of wrap- 
ping paper, stout cord properly applied, and ship- 
ping tags for the address instead of trusting to 
an address written on the paper. Many times the 
paper becomes wet or torn and the address is 
lost. If you do not use the tags, be sure to write 
the address on all sides of the package, so that in 
case one part becomes obliterated the parcel will 
not go astray. 

Better, too, than writing directly on the wrapper 
is the practice of using gummed labels. One 
woman saves all the printed return addresses 
from the envelopes she receives and pastes them 
on the parcels that she sends to those friends who 
use printed stationery. 

For all writing on packages to be mailed, a 
earbon pencil is preferable to ink, which, when 
wet, has a tendency to become blurred. If ink is 
used, however, a thin coating of white shellac will 
protect it. 

As most persons know, the government requires 
the full address of the sender on all parcel-post 
matter, and there are many who need to be re- 
minded cf the difference between first- and second- 
class mail. It is a frequent occurrence to have to 
pay first-class postage because of a few scribbled 
lines that are entirely unnecessary. No writing is 
permissible in a mailed package except the name 
and the conventional words of presentation. 

Another thing many persons do not realize is 
that any sealed postal matter will be charged for 
at first-class rates. All parcel-post matter must 
be subject to easy examination. For that reason 
Christmas labels and stickers should not be pasted 
across the string or used to confine the edges of 
the wrapper in any way. 

On small, valuable articles where it is advisable 
to pay first-rate postage, strips of adhesive plaster 
can be used to confine the wrappings instead of 
string. That is a good thing to remember in an 
emergency when no suitable string is available. 
The address may be written on the back of the 
plaster with no danger of becoming torn. Strong 
rubber bands are also a trustworthy substitute 
for cord, but be sure they are strong. The inner 
tube of ah automobile tire makes excellent bands. 
Such bands are unusually strong, and have the 
additional advantage that they can be cut into 
any width that is desired. 

Many small articles can be sent in envelopes, 
the flap of which is confined by a wire paper 
clip. 

Of course all gifts make a daintier impression 
when packed in boxes; but boxes are not always 
at hand, and you must devise other methods of 
safe dispatch. Collars and cuffs, neck wear, doilies, 
camisoles and similar flat articles can be made 
into a flat package with tissue paper and ribbon, 
then placed between neat squares of cardboard 
and wrapped for mailing. Large boxes can easily 
= down to form safe containers for small 
gifts. 

Pictures, calendars and similar articles gener- 
ally mailed flat are often broken at the corners 
in transit. That may be prevented by cutting the 
cardboard a trifle larger all round than the article 
to be inclosed, and cutting notches in the sides to 
hold the cord in place. If you are obliged to use 
wrapping paper that comes too close to the edge 
of the contents, slip a protector over each corner 
like those used on books and blotters. 

When sending such perishable articles as butter 
and eggs through the mail, it is best to buy the 
regular commercial containers such as farmers 
use who do a parcel-post business—the waxed 
fibre carton for butter and the compartment box 
for eggs. Homemade contrivances may fail you. 
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you need 3-in-One. 
= a and benefits 


It cleans as it renovates, |) | 
benefits the finest woods 
Circassian Walnut, or any wood. 


_3.in-One a 








Sold at all good stores, east of the 
Rocky Mountain states, 15c,25c and 50c 
in bottles, also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 

FREE — Send for generous sample 
and Dictionary of Uses. 

Three-in-One Oil Co., 
165 AIF. Broadway, New York City 











“SAMMIES’” 
Vest Pocket Telescope 





Magnifying power equals a 
high-cost binocular. 


IS NEW optical invention comes at a 


most opportune time. The demand for field 
glasses has been so great that none are to 
be obtained except at exorbitant prices. Dis- 
pensing with the costly metal tubes and putting 
practically the entire cost into the lenses, the 
“Sammies’” Vest Pocket Telescope compares 
in magnifying power with instruments costing 
several times as much. It is a practical, serv- 
iceable Telescope intended for the use of sol- 
diers, Boy Scouts, hunters and travelers. — 
lens is mounted in a heavy zylonite rim, 
vided with a convenient handle. A two-poc et, 
black leather case is included. Weighs but an 
ounce—fits the vest pocket. 


‘HOW TO GET IT 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 25 cents extra, and we willisend you 
“Sammies’”’ Vest Pocket Telescope, post- 
paid; or sold for $1.75, postpaid. 


NOTE. The Telescope is offered only to present Compan- 
ion subscribers to pay them for getting a sew subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Massachusetts 


How Can We Do It? 


How can we offer the high-grade NEW 
COMPANION SEWING MACHINE, 
warrant it for twenty-five years, pay 
all freight charges to nearest freight 
station, and sell at a very low price? 











Quite a question— 
but our booklet, 
which is free to } 
any Companion 
reader, tells fairly 
and squarely all 
about it. 


ion Quality is the highest. No 





New Compan 
machine will 1 last longer or do better work re- 


po of price. This standard maintained 
or more than a third of a century has resulted 
in the adoption of this machine in tens of thou- 
sands of homes throughout the country. 

Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, 
including foot treadle, electric and_ rotary 
models, each completely equipped with latest 
improvements and attachments. 

Try It Three Months Before Deciding. Our 
plan makes it possible for you to test the 
machine right in your home for three months 
before deciding to keep it. If not satisfactory 
we refund your money and take back the 
machine at our expense. 

It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine ma- 
chine. A  postal-card Tequest will bring de- 
scriptive booklet, free trial offer, and attractive 
terms of purchase by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Conimonwealth Ave. Boston, Massachusetts 

















cone one el. Siiver plate 
20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 35¢ ea. 
Pio $3.50 doz. BAS BROS. 
Yee 706 Bastian Bidg., 


"cxis’ Earn Xmas Money 


ont ~ 4 25 XMAS PACKAGES. Each package contains 48 
assorted Xmas Seals, = and Tags. Sell for 10c. each. 
bt sold send us $1.50 and keep $1. We trust you. 


RISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. J, Beverly, Mass. 
BE PATRIOTIC SnisSanne Ne cata 


needed. Write H. W. McCAY, 910 E. 56th St., Chicago. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
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CONTINUING FAMILY PAGE FOR NOVEMBER 


Dressed chickens require great care in packing 
lest they spoil on the way. Since absence of ven- 
tilation is the chief reason why meat spoils, pack 
your chicken in a basket through which the air 
ean circulate. One of those old-fashioned splint 
luncheon baskets with a cover is just the thing to 
hold a single fowl. If you send it.with other prod- 
uce, such as vegetables or cottage cheese, you 
can pack all of the things in a common splint 
basket and sew a cloth over the top. 

If you are one of those thoughtful women who 
; make jelly or jam to give away at Christmas, be 
| forehanded and seal those that you intend for 
| gifts in a paper jelly cup, such as you can now 
; buy anywhere. If packed in a good box with 





| layers of crushed paper, excelsior, sawdust or | 


bran between the cups, they will reach their des- | 
tination in attractive form. 


packing dishes and other breakables. Cups and | 
saucers, sugar and cream bewls, vases and things | 
of that shape will fit nicely into the round cartons | 
in which some brands of cereals come. Pack all | 
interstices thoroughly with tissue paper or ex- 
| celsior. 


| 8 
Saving Fuel by Saving Lights 
It is in the Family Page for December 


oe 


THE NURSERY CORNER “ 
"Tic nursery corner was made by a clever 

fourteen-year-old girl as a first aid to her 

busy mother. The little folk—a three-year-old 
and a twenty months’ baby—persisted in staying 
in the kitchen when their mother was there; and, 
naturally enough, it was then the most attractive 
place inthe house. But most of the kitchen attrac- | 
tions were not suitable playthings for little folk, 
and the most fascinating ones seemed to be the 
most troublesome—the coal hod, the ashes, the 
burners of the gas stove, the closet where stores 
were kept; in fact almost everything in the kitchen 
was of the ‘‘don’t-touch” variety. 

The nursery corner was made in the alcove 
between the kitchen dresser and the wall, a space 
of about five feet. Another place was found for 
the former occupants—a clotheshorse and an iron- 
ing board. 

First a broad, low shelf was made, perhaps 
fifteen inches from the floor; this was the play 
shelf. Here wonderful structures of blocks might 


little folk liked, all without being in the slightest 
degree in their mother’s way. On the wall were 
pasted pictures that the children liked, chiefly farm 
pictures: there were horses and cows and calves 
and hens and chickens and rabbits and guinea 
pigs. 

Round the corner were lions and tigers, over 
which Eleanor had thoughtfully pasted narrow 








brown-paper strips and made about each a brown 
frame to make “cages,” lest the wild animals 
should alarm the cows and chickens below. 

She made a smal] table of a grocery box, stained 
it neatly, and brought in from the bedroom the 
children’s two little red-painted chairs. A box was 
installed, of a convenient size to slip under the 
shelf. In it were kept some of the children’s 
toys; in fact, any plaything of the children’s found 
in the kitchen went into that box until a conven- 
ient time to put it in its proper place. 

Every morning the children would breakfast 
happily at their little table while their mother was 
preparing breakfast for the rest of the family. 
They would be under her eye but not at all in the 
way and were delighted to be so much in the 
morning rush of events. 

The nursery corner is a very simple arrange- 
ment. It is merely a definite place for the little 
folk in a room in which they are sure to be, and 
in which, otherwise, there is no place that they 
may call their own; but it is of infinite help to the 
mother. 

For a younger baby a low fence is a convenience, 
so that the little fellow will be securely out of 
harm’s way. 

A nursery corner can be made in any room 
where there is need for it. The low shelf is more 
convenient for the child’s play than the floor, and 
if the only room the child has for his play is the 
living room or his mother’s bedroom, then you 
can add an upper shelf at the height of about five 
feet; there books or rather decorative playthings 


long enough to come to the ‘edge of the play 
shelf. 

When the room is put in order the child’s play, 
not being set out on the floor, does not have to be 


pictures without injury to the rest of the room, and 


instinct for drawing on a wall. Drawing the curtain 
shuts out the childish exhibit as effectively as the 
curtain on a stage conceals the scene. Besides, 
detached in that way from the rest of the room, 
the child’s play material does not give the impres- 
sion of disorder that it gives when strewn on the 
floor. 

Since a child is in the house, to give him a defi- 
nite space, even when you cannot give him a 
nursery, simplifies wonderfully the matter of 
keeping the house in order. Try it! 





Round boxes are better than square ones for | 


be built, trains might be run, or the dolls’ dishes | 
set out and remain undisturbed as long as the | 


may be kept, and from it a curtain may be hung, | 


moved. He can keep his fine achievement in the | 
way of block building to show to his father when | 
he comes home. If you put wide brown paper on | 
the wall behind the shelf with thumb tacks the | 
child can draw on it or paste joyously his preferred | 


thus gratify without let or hindrance his natural | 





| 
| 








| Choose Wisely 


They Differ in Value 
From 7 to 10-Fold 


The large package of Quaker Oats costs from 30 
to 32 cents. So does a pound of round steak at this 
writing—or a pound of fresh halibut. 

But, measured in calories—the standard energy 
unit—they differ in value as follows: 





The Quaker Oats package yields 6221 calories 
The pound of round steak yields 890 = 
The pound of halibut yields 565 


66 











Quaker Oats gives you, for the same money, about eight 
times the calory value of meat foods, on the average. 


On that basis, each dollar spent for Quaker Oats buys as 
much as $8 in meats. 

It buys as much as $20 in some foods. 

And Quaker Oats is vastly better feod. It is better- 
balanced, more complete. It is rich in needed minerals. 

The oat is almost the ideal food, both in flavor and 
nutrition. 

Make Quaker Oats your breakfast. Use it to cut your 
meat bills. Mix it with your flour foods. 

It means lower cost of living. 

It means better food for all. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Cream of the Oats 


The exquisite flavor of Quak- 
er Oats is due to selected 
grains. We flake the queen 
oats only—just the big, plump 
grains. 


We get but ten pounds from 
a bushel. 

When you ask for Quaker 
Oats you get this extra flavor 
without extra price. It pays. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c — 30c to 32c 


Except in the Far West and South 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


’s cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 124 cups flour, 
1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons 
baking powder, 2 tablespoons: melted butter, 
14 teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand 
five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; 
sift in flour and baking powder, mix thoroughly 
and add egg we'll beaten. Bake in buttered 
geni pans. 


Quaker Oats Cookies 


Mix dry 2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 3 
— flour, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon 
salt. 

Mix 1 cup sugar, 1 cup lard. 

Put 1 level teaspoon soda in a small cup of 
sour milk. Add this to sugar and lard, then 
add dry ingredients, roll thin, cut in squares 
and bake. Raisins—2 cups—make an excellent 
addition. (2025) 





Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 

2 teaspoons salt 14 cup sugar 
2 cups boiling water 1 cake yeast 
+4 cup lukewarm water 5 cups flour 





Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 
water, let stand until lukewarm. Then 
| add yeast which has been dissolved in % 
cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups of 

our. 





Knead slightly, set in a warm place, 
let rise until light (about 2 hours). 
Knead thoroughly, form into two loaves 
and put in pans. Let rise again and 
bake about 50 minutes. If dry yeast is 
used, a sponge should be made at night 
with the liquid, the yeast, and a part of 
the white flour. 





This recipe makes two loaves. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign | 
countries. Entered at.the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals, Payment to strangers 
ismade at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
nail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. | 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper. which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








“SPANISH” INFLUENZA 


HIS disease, which has been epidemic in 
the United States for the past two 
months, is without doubt the same from 
which the country suffered in 1889 and | 
in subsequent years; it was then called 
“Russian” influenza. In each case the | 

name was taken from the country in which the 

disease—which is always in existence somewhere 
in the world—first found a congenial soil for its 
increase to epidemic form. True influenza, or la 
grippe, is caused by a very minute germ khown as 

Pfeiffer’s bacillus, which lodges and multiplies in 

the mucous membrane of the nose and the throat. 

The bacilli are often present without giving rise 

to any symptoms, and the persons who harbor them 

go about coughing and sneezing occasionally, as 
well people sometimes do. By that means they 
scatter the germs into the air to be breathed in by 
more susceptible persons, who thereupon fall sick. 

As a rule influenza begins suddenly with a chill, 
fever, headache, limb ache, eye ache, and a gen- 
eral feeling of illness; there may or may not be 
the symptoms of an ordinary cold in the head or 
the chest in addition ; if not, those will come later. 
In the epidemic of 1889 the symptoms of the influ- 
enza were most pronounced in the head, the ears 
especially being affected ; in the present epidemic 
the lungs have borne the brunt of the attack, and 
most of the victims have died from pneumonia or 
broncho-pneumonia. 

Influenza epidemics are usually most severe at 
the beginning; they first attack the large number 
of susceptible individuals, always found in a com- 
munity that has been free from the disease for a 
long time. Then they subside; but, like a fire that 
has spent its force in a fierce blaze, they smoulder 
along, picking out here and there those who es- 
eaped at the beginning of the outbreak. It is prob- 
able that after the first great danger has passed 
we shall have occasional cases of the disease for 
several months, if not for several years. 

It is imperative, therefore, for everyone to ob- 
serve the necessary precautions not only for his 
own good but to avoid endangering his neighbors. 
The germs are on the surface of the moist mucous 
membranes, and are expelled inclosed in minute 
droplets of fluid every time the person sneezes, 
coughs, or even talks rapidly and forcibly. The 
obvious thing to do, therefore, when coughing or 
sneezing, is that which common decency always 
demands—to hold your handkerchief in front of 
your mouth and nose. In talking, keep at a reason- 
able distance and do not “‘sputter’’ into your lis- 
tener’s face. Spitting in public places should be 
absolutely forbidden, and the laws on that point 
should be rigidly enforced. Any secretion that is 
coughed up should be deposited in the handker- 
chief or in a piece of soft paper; indeed, it would 
be well if everyone used paper napkins, which can 
be burned when soiled, instead of handkerchiefs. 

The things to remember are, that influenza is 
a dangerous disease, and that any person taken 
with the symptoms above mentioned should go 
to bed and stay there until the doctor gives him 
permission to get up; that the disease is spread 
chiefly if not wholly by germs thrown out into the 
air by coughing, sneezing, expectorating and talk- 
ing, and that the precautions we have outlined 
should be observed by everyone, whether sick or 
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MRS. PRINGLE’S ALBUM 
7, UPPER will be ready in ten minutes. 


Mebbe you’d like to look at an album 
while you’re waiting. There’s three on 
that table in the corner.” 

Behind Mrs. Pringle’s broad back, 
as that good woman retreated to the 
kitchen, Susanne looked at Frances with eyes that 
danced with amused anticipation. 

‘France, you jewel!” she cried. ‘‘To think that 
I'd ever live to be asked to entertain myself with 
a photograph album! I’ve read of such things, but 
supposed that they were as extinct as wild buffa- 
loes. Give me an album—quick!” She ran to the 
corner and helped herself and was back on the 
sofa with it almost before the words were out of 
her mouth. “If it does disappoint me —” she said. 

It did not. She had picked up the oldest of the 
three, and the clothes of three generations ago 
seemed to Susanne irresistibly funny. The tiny 
dimples at the corners of her mouth told of her 
joy in her discoveries. Suddenly she rocked with 
laughter. 

“O France, France! Did you ever see anything 
so impossibly delicious? That great fringe of whis- 
kers! Doesn’t he look exactly like some new kind 
of mop? Do you suppose his wife admired them?” 














Frances’s fingers closed over Susanne’s with 
swift warning; Mrs. Pringle was coming back from 
the kitchen. Quite undismayed, Susanne looked up 
with her most coaxing smile. ae 

“O Mrs. Pringle! I’ve been looking at your 
album. Won’t you tell me about this man—with the | 
whiskers?” 

Mrs. Pringle did not need to look. | 

“That is Great-Uncle Joel Warren,” she said. | 
“The whiskers do look funny, don’t they? But I 
guess there was lots of folks that didn’t see any- 
thing funny in them. He was a doctor, and knew | 


every man, woman and child for twenty miles 
round; and there wasn’t any storm that could 
keep him home if anyone needed him. That was 
how he died—going out in an ice storm when he 


| had a chill. He saved the baby, but no one could 


save him. That next picture is his wife, Aunt Abby. 
Folks said she was plain, but I don’t see it. After 
Uncle Joel died, she sort of took up his work— 
not the hard cases, of course, that needed doctor 
learning, but lots of others. And that next picture 
is Ben Lane. Folks said he didn’t amount to much, 
but somehow I think just to keep away from drink 


most of the time the way he did when he hankered | 
for it so, was more’n most of us do. His father was | 


a drunkard. That’s his daughter Judy, next. She 
stood by him through thick and thin. But here I 


| go running on, and the biscuits are getting cold. 
| You see, I like to think how brave most folks are. 


Won’t you walk out?” 

That night when they were up in their room 
together Susanne spoke suddenly: ‘Does she 
always see people like that—so big, I mean?” 

“Always,” Frances answered; and in the dimly 
lighted room she smiled to herself. 
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NO PLACE FOR A CLASSICIST 


Ts E old conflict between the carefully correct 
scholastic pronunciation of ancient languages 
and the less-formal-Anglicized pronunciation 

to which the older generation of doctors and law- 

yers cling so persistently is well exemplified in the 
following anecdote from Spun Yarns of a Naval 

Officer, by Capt. Albert R. Wonham. 

Adm. King-Hall was superintendent of the dock- 
yard, says the author. I met him as I was going in 
to report, and he asked me who I was. I told him 
I was navigating officer just appointed to the 
Thetis, pronouncing it ‘‘Thettis.” 

“What!” cried the admiral. “There is no ship of 


| that name here.” 


Then I pronounced it in the service way—with a 
long e. 

“Ah!” said he, “Why did you call it ‘Thettis’?” 

“When I received my appointment I read it out 
to my father-in-law, who is one of the New Testa- 
ment Revision Committee, and is supposed to be 
a good Greek scholar,” said 1. “He at once said, 
‘E epsilon, short—do pronounce it Thettis.’”’ 

“Well,” said the admiral, “I was captain of the 
old Thetis; it was'The-tis in my time, and it is 
going to be The-tis now.” 

Adm. Hall, Capt. Wonham goes on to say, did 
not like matches about. If anything roused him, 
loose matches did, and to take away a man’s ex- 
cuse for having any he had a little, iron-plated 
recess made in the wail at every gate of the dock- 
yard with a hole in the cover into which a man 
could put his pipe and light it. The same thing 
was done at Sheerness, and later in all yards. 

It so happened that my successor joined on the 
inspection day of the Thetis. The admiral asked 
who he was, and he lifted his cap, as you saluted 
in those days, and a halo of lucifer matches flew 
about all over the place. There was trouble then, 
and it was only owing to the admiral’s kindness of 
heart that no court-martial resulted. 





PRICE STILL ONLY $2.00 


The cost of making The Companion and 
delivering it to its readers each week has 
increased enormously under war conditions 
and seems likely to be still greater in the 
next few months. It is only by the exercise 
of every possible operati y that 
we have been able thus far to keep the sub- 
scription price at its present low figure of 
$2.00. Whether this rate can be maintained 
will depend entirely upon conditions over 
which we have no control, but we can 
assure all renewing subscribers that a remit- 
tance of $2.00 reaching us in the next four 
weeks will be accepted in payment for 
another year of The Companion. 

In urging this early action we are also 
seconding the ruling of the War Industries 
Board that renewal of subscriptions must 
be made before expiration, and the request 
of the Council of National Defense that 
business ordinarily belonging to the holiday 
season shall be done in November, as far as 
possible, to relieve the congestion of the 
later weeks. We feel certain that our sub- 
scribers will wish to co-operate in this war 
measure for the saving of time and labor. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers Boston, Mass. 








TAKING A CAR BY ASSAULT 


HE determination of one “fighting parson” 

is exemplified in a story told by the New York 

Times Magazine of Lieut. C. D. Cox, formerly 
a student in the Boston University School of The- 
ology, who had received orders to report at the 
Camp Zachary Taylor School for Chaplains on a 
certain day. Mr. Cox prepared to start from home 
on time, but the crowds that were traveling to 
town to view a big patriotic parade packed every 
street car, and the cars would not stop. 

When the chaplain, a large man, weighing two 
hundred and ten pounds, with proportionate 
amount of decision, found that none of the cars 
would stop and that he was in danger of losing 
his train, he planted himself and a large suit case 
on the track in front of one of them. The car 
stopped, and Mr. Cox hurried to the door, but the 
conductor refused to admit him. So the chaplain 
put his fist through the glass. When the conductor 
threw it open to take his name, he jumped on 
board, expressing grateful thanks. He caught his 
train and reached the school in time. 


os 
ICE AS A SWEETMEAT 


E Americans eat more ice cream and simi- 

lar frozen desserts than the people of any 

other nation, but the Japanese have us 
beaten as eaters of ice. According to the Tokyo 
Advertiser, one of their favorite dishes is small 
cakes of ice broken into tiny pebbly pieces and 
eaten with sugar and lemon, or any other mixture 
that they may fancy. The commonest way of eat- 
ing ice in Japan, however, is to shave it into snowy 
flakes and to swallow it with sweetened water 
into which various appetizers, such as fruit juice 
or sweetmeats, have been thrown. 

Ice cream, milk and eggs shaken with ice and 
other kinds of cooling beverages are sold in an 
ever-increasing quantity, but the old style of eat- 
ing “‘raw” ice, in what the Japanese call the 
korimizu fashion, is still in the greatest vogue. 
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: Eagle Brand restores 
Pumpkin Pie to tts 
Rightful Place. 


What is Thanksgiving, without the old-fash- : 
ioned punipkin pie —toothsome, succulent 
‘and satisfying? 





Eagle Brand in pumpkin pie holds a de- 
Of course 
it saves sugar, for Eagle Brand is “the milk 
and sugar too.” But Eagle Brand does some- 


lightful surprise in store for you. 


Just as in coffee it adds a refine- 
ment to the coffee flavor itself, so in pumpkin 
pie it enriches the natural flavor of the 
pumpkin. 


thing else. 


Eagle Brand brings a flavor to your desserts 
that milk and sugar used separately can never 
Convenient and economical, it has 
many uses—in cooking and candy-making, 
and for table use in coffee and cocoa. Write 
for booklet “Borden’s Recipes.” 


achieve. 


At better groceries and drug stores. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Borden Building New York 








Borden 
EAGLE BRAND 











